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CHAPTER    I 

A   PUZZLE 

The  soft  breeze  rustled  the  leaves  and 
swayed  the  tall  weeds  which  grew  luxuri- 
antly in  the  meadows  and  by  the  roadside ; 
but  something  more  potent  than  the  breeze 
had  ruffled  the  composure  of  Josiah  Boyden, 
"  ex-see-lectman  and  prominent  cit'zen,"  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  himself. 

"Naow,  I've  beared  all  'baout  Aunt 
Nabby  Ware's  bag  bein'  lost,  an'  her  purse 
in  it,  ter  boot,  an'  I'm  some'at  sorry  fer  her, 
but  I'm  clean  tired  er  hearin'  folks  speakin' 
of  'em  as  lost.  Why  don't  they  say  '  stole  'f 
It's  as  easy  said,  an'  comes  'nough  sight 
nigher  the  truth." 

"Keerful,  keerful,  Josiah.  Hadn't  ye 
better  call  it  lost  till  ye  Jmoiv  it's  stole?  " 
questioned  Jabez  Brimblecom. 
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"  Wal,  I  do'  no\  I  b'lieve  in  callin'  things 
as  they  iSy  an'  I  guess  it's  stole  fast  'nough. 
She  can't  find  hide  nor  hair  of  it.  She  goes 
'raound  'baout  the  taown  continooal,  tellin' 
'baout  that  'ere  bag.  They  say  she  had  some 
money  in  it,  an'  that's  what's  rilin'  of  her. 
Aunt  Nabby  Ware  does  hate  ter  lose  holt  of 
any  money." 

"She's  some  like  you,  Josiah,  ain't  she? 
Don't  b'long  ter  the  same  fambly,  do  ye?  " 
Jabez  asked  mildly. 

"  No,  I  don't/'  snapped  Josiah,  and  he 
turned  abruptly  to  walk  away. 

"  Lan',  naow,  Josiah,  don't  ye  be  put  aout. 
The  Wares  is  er  good  fambly;  them  an'  the 

Bumpleys,    an'    the    Jugsons,    an'    the 

Sho !  I  never  see  sech  a  techy  feller !  Ef  he 
ain't  gone  an'  walked  off  'fore  I'd  got  half 
through  what  I  was  sayin'.  Bet  he  guessed 
what  I  was  er  comin'  at;  he  knew  'fore  I 
stopped  I'd  tell  him  that  Mis'  Hodgkins  an' 
him  is  distant  cousins.  It's  true,  too.  Him 
an'  her  is  some  related,  an'  he  hates  her  like 
time.    Wal,  I  hope  the  folks  'raound  'baout 
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here  won't  git  thin  talkin'  'baout  Aunt 
Nabby  Ware's  oF  bag,  that's  all.'' 

A  comical  smile  lighted  his  kindly  face, 
for  kind  he  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  a  few  people  whom  he  dearly 
loved  to  tease.  In  all  the  village  there  was 
not  a  man  who  would  do  more  for  a  friend 
than  would  Jabez  Brimblecom;  but  he  de- 
spised Josiah  Boyden's  eagerness  to  speak 
unkindly  of  anyone  or  anything,  and  he 
rarely  could  resist  the  temptation  when  the 
chance  occurred  to  tease  him  just  a  bit. 

He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he 
stood  watching  Josiah's  burly  figure,  and 
his  merry  eyes  twinkled  as  he  saw  him  turn 
from  the  road  to  cross  the  field. 

"  Jumpin'  ginger !  "  he  ejaculated ;  "  ef 
he's  goin'  that  way,  he's  sure  ter  meet  Mis' 
Hodgkins  on  her  way  up  from  Mis'  Buf- 
fum's.  My,  but  I  wish  I  could  see  'em  when 
they  meet!  'Twould  be  wuth  scootin' 
'raound  there;  but  I  couldn't  git  there  in 
time.  Las'  time  I  seen  'em  talkin'  tergether 
he  called  her  a  ^ev'lastin'  gossip,'  an'  so's 
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not  ter  be  beat  she  called  liim  a  ^  confirmed 
oP  news-monger  '  I  She  told  him  never  ter 
speak  ter  her  ag'in,  an'  he  said  he  couldn't 
be  hired  ter.  Ef  they  meet  naow,  I'll  bet 
the  sparks  '11  fly !  " 

Jabez  turned  and  walked  on  up  the  hill. 

It  was  indeed  a  puzzle,  and  one  which, 
thus  far,  no  one  in  the  village  had  been  able 
to  solve.  Aunt  Nabby  herself  voiced  the 
general  opinion  when  she  said  in  answer  to 
many  questions : 

"  I'm  clean  petered  aout  a-fussin'  over  it. 
I  do'  no'  haow  I  lost  it,  er  what's  become  of 
it;  all  I  do  know  'baout  it  is  that  it's  went.'' 

And  while  she  was  fretting  over  the  loss 
of  her  precious  bag,  which  she  designated 
as  a  "  hair  loom,"  and  groaned  and  bewailed 
the  loss  of  her  purse  and  the  money  which 
it  contained,  she  hunted  the  house  over  in 
vain  endeavor  to  find  them,  until  Agatha, 
the  young  girl  who  lived  with  her,  was  com- 
pletely discouraged. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Nabby,  don't  let's  hunt  any 
more,"  she  said ;  "  we've  hunted  in  every 
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place  there  is  to  hunt  in,  and  this  garret  is 
just  roasting  hot." 

Aunt  Nabbj  paused  with  her  hand  upon 
the  top  of  an  old  hair  trunk,  and,  with  a 
dusty  finger,  brushed  a  straggling  lock  back 
from  her  forehead.  The  streak  which  her 
finger  left  there  gave  her  a  droll  expression, 
for  it  appeared  to  join  her  two  eyebrows 
with  a  sooty  bridge.  At  any  other  time 
Agatha  would  have  laughed,  but  she  was 
too  tired  to  notice  or  be  amused  by  so  tri- 
fling a  matter. 

For  a  moment  Aunt  Nabby  regarded 
Agatha. 

"  Mebbe  ye're  right,"  she  said.  "  I  guess 
we've  hunted  'baout  long  'nough.  It's  b'ilin' 
hot  up  here,  an'  as  I'm  yer  guardian,  I  don't 
intend  ter  bake  ye." 

"Oh,  'tain't  that,"  the  little  girl  replied; 
"  I'd  hunt  all  day  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
findin'  it." 

"  Well,  come  'long  daown  stairs.  We'll 
wait  er  spell  an'  see  'f  the  thing  '11  come  ter 
light,"  Aunt  Nabby  said,  and  Agatha  was 
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glad  enough  to  feel  that,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
the  tedious  hunting  was  postponed. 

In  a  country  village  events  and  happen- 
ings, however  small,  are  described  and 
talked  of  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by 
every  inhabitant,  the  youngest  and  the  old- 
est taking  an  equally  feverish  interest,  and 
carrying  all  the  details  from  house  to  house, 
where  an  eager  audience  is  always  waiting. 

Aunt  Nabby's  feeling  could  hardly  be 
described.  She  had  been  irate  at  the  loss 
of  her  bag;  she  was  baffled  now  that  per- 
sistent search  for  it  had  proved  unavailing. 

Jabez  Brimblecom  was  sorry  for  Aunt 
Nabby,  and  amused  at  the  excitement  which 
prevailed.  Josiah  Boyden  was  filled  with 
wrath  because  his  advice  had  not  been 
asked  as  to  the  best  manner  of  searching  for 
the  lost  article.  He  was  not  in  a  pleasant 
mood  as  he  walked  leisurely  across  the 
meadow,  and  his  anger  nearly  reached  the 
boiling  point  when,  as  he  stepped  out  upon 
the  road,  he  met  Mrs.  Hodgkins  coming 
toward  him. 
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"Good  Ian',  Josiah!  is  that  you?''  she 
cried. 

"  What  do  I  look  like?  "  he  snapped. 

"  I  wouldn't  darst  ter  tell  ye,"  was  the 
pert  answer ;  "  I'll  ax  ye  er  question  'nstead. 
Hev  ye  heared  ef  Aunt  Nabby's  bag's  been 
faound?" 

"  I  guess  I've  been  axed  that  same  thing 
'baout  ten  times  this  'ere  mornin',"  Josiah 
replied,  "an'  I'll  tell  ye  's  I've  told  the 
others — the  bag  ain't  lost,  it's  stole!  '^ 

"  Good  gracious !  Don't  shaout  so !  Ye 
made  me  hop  right  up  straight.  Who've  ye 
named  fer  the  thief,  I'd  like  ter  know?  " 

"  I  ain't  named  one,  but  several/'  Josiah 
declared,  looking  as  bland  and  important 
as  if  the  act  were  one  to  be  proud  of. 
"  There's  her  nevvy,  Caleb  Ware — I  don't 
say  he  stole  'em,  but  I  do  say  he  might;  'n' 
there's  Johnny  Buffum,  alius  there  a-playin' 
with  Agatha,  but  Johnny  ain't  actooally  got 
spunk  'nough  ter  hook  anything;  an'  then 
there's  Hi  Babson,  the  most  likely  one  of  all. 
I  feel  pooty  sure  it's  Hi." 
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"  Wal,  Josiah  Boyden !  I'd  think  ye'd  be 
'shamed  er  runnin'  all  over  the  neighbor- 
hood an'  'cusin'  folks  right  an'  left  'thout 
any  idee  it's  true.  As  fer  little  Hi  Babson, 
ye've  had  an  ev'lastin'  spite  'gin'  that 
youngster  ever  since  the  time  he  hopped  up 
the  road  after  ye,  er-copyin'  yer  strut  fer 
all  he  was  wuth." 

"  Be  still,  Sophrony !  Can't  ye  never  stop 
tellin'  'baout  that  thing?  I  tell  ye,  the  more 
I  think  on't,  the  more  sure  I  be  that  Hi  took 
it,"  Josiah  said,  "  an'  as  we  don't  never 
agree  'bout  nothin',  I'll  bid  ye  good-mornin' 
'n'  go  along." 

"  Good-mornin',  Josiah,  an'  fer  the  Ian' 
sake,  don't  tell  ev'rybody  that  ye've  s'lected 
Hi  fer  the  thief ;  it  makes  ye  look  jest  ridic'- 
lous;  an'  ef  Hi  hears  of  it  he'll  make  it  hot 
fer  ye." 

"Git  aout.f  snarled  Josiah,  and  as  he 
strutted  down  the  road,  he  thought  he  heard 
Mrs.  Hodgkins's  jolly  laugh.  He  chose  to 
have  her  think  that  he  had  not  heard  her 
chuckle. 
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One  there  was,  however,  who  took  a  kindly 
view  of  the  matter,  and  that  was  Squire 
Weston's  lovely  daughter.  Randy. 

Sorry  for  the  loser,  but  far  more  sorry  for 
the  accused,  she  spoke  a  word  of  caution  to 
her  little  sister  Prue,  when,  having  caught 
the  prevailing  excitement,  she  ran  in  at  the 
open  doorway  to  tell  the  news. 

"  Oh,  Randy !  did  you  know  Aunt  Nabby 
Ware's  lost  her  bag  with  a  whole  lot  of 
money  in  it,  an'  maybe,  p'r'aps.  Hi  Babson 
stole  it?  Folks  says  so.  Where's  Philury? 
I  want  to  tell  her." 

"Wait  a  moment,  Prue,"  she  said,  and 
the  little  girl  paused  in  wonder  to  learn 
what  she  had  to  say. 

"Who  told  you  that  Hi  had  been  so 
naughty?  "  Randy  asked. 

"  Why,  Johnny  Buffum  said  that  his  sis- 
ter Hitty  told  him  that  her  mother  said  that 
Josiah  Boyden  told  Joel  Simpkins  that  he's 
'bout  sure  Hi's  got  'em,"  said  Prue,  looking 
up  at  Randy  with  bright  brown  eyes  which 
seemed  to  ask  if  further  proof  were  needed. 
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Randy  drew  Prue  closer. 

"  Prue,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  repeat 
things  which  are  told  in  that  way.  Just 
think  what  a  lot  of  people  told  that  before 
it  reached  you!  Things  told  so  carelessly 
are  not  apt  to  be  true.  You  like  to  play  with 
Hi,  and  I  don't  believe  you  really  like  to  tell 
unpleasant  things  about  him,  do  you?  " 

"Well,  I  do'  no',"  Prue  said,  doubtfully; 
"  I  thought  it  would  'muse  you  'n'  Philury, 
an',  anyway.  Hi  pulled  my  curls  this  morn- 
ing just  'cause  I  wouldn't  let  him  kiss  me — 
but  how  could  I?    His  face  was  dirty !  " 

Randy  could  not  say  another  word  with- 
out laughing,  and  Prue  ran  out  to  the 
kitchen  to  find  Philury,  the  maid  of  all 
work. 

"  Oh,  Philury  Flanders !  What  do  you 
s'pose?  Johnny  Buffum  an'  Joel  Simpkins 
an'  Josiah  Boyden  all  know  who  stole  Aunt 
Nabby  Ware's  bag,  an'  I  sha'n't  tell  who 
'tis,  'cause  Randy  says  it's  naughty  to  tell, 
but  if  Josiah  catches  Hi  Babson,  what'll  he 
do  to  him?  " 
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"Good  Ian',  Prue!  ye're  a  specimen,  an' 
no  mistake,"  Philury  answered,  laughing 
merrily  at  Prue's  puzzled  face.  "  Don't  ye 
see  why  I'm  tickled?  ''  she  continued;  "  well 
it's  all  'cause  er  the  funny  way  ye  tell  it." 

"  Make  a  tune  'bout  it,  Philury,"  coaxed 
Prue,  "  same's  you  always  make  a  tune  'bout 
ev'rything  w^hat  happens." 

"  So  I  do,"  Philury  replied;  "  fust  I  make 
the  verse,  an'  then  I  fix  up  some  kind  of  a 
chune  ter  fit  it.  Sometimes  it  'most  gives 
folks  er  fit  ter  hear  it.  Le'  me  think  er 
minute." 

After  a  pause  she  said : 

"  Haow's  this?  "  and,  lifting  her  voice  in 
music  which  could  only  be  described  as 
boisterous,  she  sang: 


Such  a  fuss  about  a  bag, 
Better  harness  up  a  nag, 
From  Beersheby  unto  Dan 
Drive  until   ye   find   the  man. 
When  ye've  faound  him,   without  fail 
Lock  him  in  the  caounty  jail. 
Then  the  folks  can  talk,  by  jing! 
'Baout  some  other  pesky  thing." 
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"Oh,  that's  fine!"  said  Prue.  "I  love 
you  all  the  time,  Philury,  but  I  do  love  you 
just  tremenjous  when  you  sing.  Now  sing 
the  funny  tune  'bout  your  grandmother's 
bunnit." 

Philury's  honest  face  fairly  beamed  with 
delight. 

"  Ye  do  'predate  my  music,  Prue,"  she 
said,  "  an'  I  will  say  I  kin  sing  laouder'n 
any  other  gal  in  these  parts.  I  guess  nobody 
kin  beat  me  fer  noise  when  I  feel  reel 
musical." 

"  Oh,  no,"  agreed  Prue,  "  I'd  rather 
hear  you  sing  than  the  whole  choir  at  the 
meetin'  house,  'cause  there's  more  to  it, 
an'  it's  jollier.  Now  sing  the  bunnit 
tune." 

"  Just  le'  me  finish  what  I'm  er-doin'  of, 
an'  then  I'll  sing  fer  ye.  That  chune  needs 
some  gestickerlatin',  so  I  can't  do  nothin' 
else  when  I'm  er-singin'  of  it." 

Prue  waited  patiently  until  Philury  was 
ready  for  her  solo,  then  in  ecstasy  she 
listened  for  the  first  hilarious  note. 
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"  My  grandmother's  bunnit  was  trimmed  with  two 

feathers, 
Which  she  wore  aout  ter  meetin'  in  all  kinds  er 

weathers ; 
Its  flaowers  was  red,  an'  its  ribbons  was  green, 
The  gayest  ol'  bunnit  that  ever  w^as  seen. 

"  For  tho'  it  was  made  of  thick  velvet  of  black, 
Of  jolly,  bright  colors  it  never'd  a  lack, 
An'  ter  meetin'  it  went,  an'  'tis  true  as  I  live, 
The  sermon  commenced  when  that  bunnit  arriv. 

"  Fer  grandma,  ye  know,  was  the  fust  deacon's  wife, 
She'd  had  her  own  way  all  the  days  of  her  life, 
So  when  the  ol'  parson  called  on  her  one  day, 
To  tell  her  he  thought  her  fine  bunnit  too  gay, 

"  She  vaowed  then   an'  there,   that  hot  weather  or 

cold, 

Ef  she  lived  ter  be  hundred  an'  fifty  years  old, 

She'd  wear  that  same  bunnit  an'  set  in  her  pew, 

So  whether  he  preached  many  sermons  or  few, 

"  He'd  see  that  gay  bunnit  an'  learn  to  refrain 
From  preachin'  that  wimmin  w^as  apt  ter  be  vain. 
She  stuck  ter  her  vaow,  an'  that  bunnit  she  wore. 
In  brightest  of  sunshine,  or  steady  daownpour. 

••But  the  parson  had  learned  to  fergit  an'  forgive. 
His  sermon  commenced  when  that  bunnit  arriv.'* 

It  was  fortunate  that  little  Prue  had 
heard  the  song  many  times,  and  knew  the 
verses,  for  the  gestures  which  Philury  used 
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were  comically  unsuitable,  and  could  only 
obscure  rather  than  elucidate  their  mean- 
ing. To  be  sure,  she  imitated  her  giddy 
grandmother  in  the  act  of  tying  her  bonnet 
strings,  a  thing  which,  of  course,  the  good 
old  lady  did  do,  but  when  she  placed  her 
hands  upon  her  hips  and,  with  her  arms 
akimbo,  stamped  across  the  kitchen  to  show 
how  defiantly  her  grandmother  asserted  her 
independence,  and  her  intention  of  wearing 
the  gay  bonnet  up  the  aisle  to  her  pew,  Prue 
beamed  with  delight,  and  saw  nothing  in- 
congruous in  the  impersonation. 
At  the  last  line : 

"  His  sermons  commenced  when  that  bunnit  cmv." 

Philury  sat  down  upon  the  woodbox  with  a 
vim  which  cracked  its  cover,  in  order  to 
suggest  that  her  grandmother  was  a  forcible 
person,  and  that  she  arrived  at  her  pew,  and 
sat  down  with  determination.  Prue  con- 
sidered the  song  delightful,  and  its  render- 
ing a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  art.  No 
words  could  describe  the  air  which  Philury 
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had  composed,  nor  could  an  adequate  idea 
be  given  of  the  volume  of  her  voice  when 
raised  to  its  highest  pitch. 

Perhaps  Johnny  Buffum  gave  the  best 
description  of  Philury's  vocal  powers  when, 
having  run  over  to  the  house  intending 
to  ask  Prue  to  play  with  him,  he  paused 
to  learn  what  caused  the  racket.  Peeping 
in  through  the  kitchen  window,  he  beheld 
Prue  sitting  upon  a  cricket,  her  hands 
clasped  about  her  knees,  rapturously  watch- 
ing Philury  and  listening  to  the  song.  With 
a  loud  whoop,  she  finished  the  solo,  and 
Johnny,  catching  his  breath,  ejaculated: 

"  My !    But  she^s  a  husterl  ^' 

While  Prue  and  Philury  were  occupied 
with  their  amateur  concert,  and  Johnny  as 
an  unseen  audience  was  enjoying  his  share 
of  it.  Randy,  having  gone  out  for  a  walk, 
strolled  along  the  river  bank,  picking  here 
and  there  a  wild  flower  and  thinking  of  the 
letter  which  she  had  received  from  Eunice 
Earnshaw. 

"  We  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  be  at  our 
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own  village  home  again,  for  Arthur  has  been 
so  long  obliged  to  remain  here  that  he  is 
absolutely  starving  for  a  sight  of  home  and 
friends.  You  see  this  place  is  our  old  home- 
stead, and  it  was  in  great  need  of  care  and 
supervision.  Father  could  not  leave  home, 
and  Arthur,  whom  my  father  had  sent  here 
to  take  charge,  has  done  wonders  with  the 
place.  It  is  in  fine  shape  now,  and  I  am 
proud  of  my  brother  when  I  am  able  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  so  improved  the  property 
that  he  has  been  able  to  sell  it  for  father 
for  twice  its  original  value.  I  came  here  to 
visit  Arthur  because  he  was  so  lonely,  and 
while  we  are  longing  to  see  all  our  friends, 
it  is  you  of  whom  he  oftenest  speaks." 

Thus  Eunice  had  written,  and,  without 
the  least  effort  to  remember  them,  the  last 
words  recurred  to  Randy  with  wearisome 
reiteration. 

"  It  is  you  of  whom  he  oftenest  speaks." 

"  I  wish  he  wouldn't,"  said  Randy,  then 

wondering  if  it  had  been  wrong  thus  to 
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speak  of  the  message  so  kindly  intended, 
she  sought  to  turn  her  mind  from  the  sub- 
ject and,  pausing,  watched  the  flight  of  a 
butterfly. 

Up  and  down  it  flew  as  if  trying  to 
tantalize  the  blossoms  over  which  it  had 
been  hovering,  then,  growing  bolder,  it 
sailed  above  the  blooming  weeds  and  out 
over  the  rushes  which  grew  luxuriantly  at 
the  water's  edge. 

Upon  the  crest  of  a  tall,  blossoming  stalk 
he  poised,  as  if  considering  where  next  his 
flight  should  be;  then,  light  as  a  sunbeam, 
he  flew  downward  to  a  tiny  blossom  which 
peeped  upward  from  between  the  reeds. 

With  noiseless  tread  Randy  crept  nearer 
and,  leaning  forward,  tried  to  see  where  the 
butterfly  had  hidden.  The  light  breeze 
parted  the  rushes  and  disclosed  the  butter- 
fly, and  something  else. 

What  was  that  small,  dark  object  floating 
out  there  beyond  the  rushes?  Something  in 
its  outline  and  color  seemed  familiar,  and 
Eandy  waited  for  a  second  glimpse  when 
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the  breeze  should  again  disclose  it.  A  shim- 
mer overspread  the  water,  the  rushes  nod- 
ded, and  in  a  twinkling  she  again  saw  it. 

No  wonder  that  it  looked  familiar ;  it  was 
Aunt  Nabby  Ware's  bag!  In  a  moment 
Randy  was  hurrying  along  toward  the  little 
landing  where  a  number  of  boats  were  float- 
ing out  to  the  limit  of  their  ropes,  and  back 
to  the  landing  according  as  the  breeze  or  the 
lapping  of  the  water  moved  them. 

A  quaint  figure  stood  watching  the  boats 
and  idly  striking  at  the  dragon  flies  which 
hovered  over  the  water.  If  his  switch  had 
been  a  few  inches  longer,  and  his  interest  in 
the  task  greater,  he  might  have  hit  them ;  as 
it  was,  they  zigzagged  off  unharmed. 

A  clump  of  trees  hid  Randy  until  she 
stepped  out  on  to  the  path  which  led  to  the 
landing,  but,  at  the  sound  of  her  footsteps, 
the  figure  turned,  and  the  bead-like  eyes 
under  the  shaggy  brows  showed  immediate 
interest. 

"Goin'  fer  a  row,  Miss  Randy?"  he 
asked.     "  Ef  ye  be,  I  don't  hev  ter  guess 
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which  er  the  boats  ye'll  take,  bein's  Jotham 
Potts's  boat,  like  hisself,  is  jest  alius  at  yer 
service." 

Nate  Burnham  thought  that  he  had  made 
a  very  clever  speech,  and  Randy,  well  used 
to  the  old  fellow's  inquisitive  ways,  laughed 
pleasantly  as  she  said : 

"  Since  you  are  sure  that  I  shall  choose 
Jotham's  boat,  I'll  have  no  other,  for  fear 
of  disappointing  you." 

She  took  her  seat  in  the  boat,  and  he 
watched  her  as,  with  telling  work  at  the 
light  oars,  she  sped  out  over  the  water. 

"  Pooty  gal,"  he  mused,  "  ev'lastin'  pooty, 
too;  ain't  nothin'  in  the  taown  that'll  com- 
pare with  her." 

Deftly  she  turned  the  boat  toward  the 
place  where,  from  the  bank,  she  had  peeped 
among  the  rushes. 

At  first  the  bag  was  not  visible,  but  again 
the  breeze  rippled  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  from  between  the  reeds  the  bag  floated 
out.  Randy  reached  for  it,  and  after  much 
effort  held  it  in  her  hand.    It  had  required 
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quite  a  tug  to  free  it  from  the  reeds  around 
which  its  strings  had  twisted,  and  even  as 
she  held  it,  a  small  rush  was  twined  among 
the  strings. 

She  laid  the  bag  upon  the  seat  and,  hav- 
ing turned  about,  was  rowing  back  toward 
the  landing,  when  she  remembered  that  she 
had  not  looked  into  the  bag  to  learn  if  the 
purse  was  in  it. 

It  was  not  easy  to  open  it  because,  thor- 
oughly soaked  as  it  was,  the  strings  almost 
refused  to  draw,  and  when  at  last  it  did 
open — no  purse  was  in  it. 


CHAPTER    II 

TWO   LITTLE   DUELLISTS 

Nate  Burnham's  curiosity  was  making 
him  very  restless,  and,  as  an  escape-valve, 
he  turned  on  a  stream  of  conversation,  doing 
his  share,  and  speaking  as  if  the  dragon- 
flies  made  fitting  replies  to  his  eloquence. 
Reaching  out  with  his  switch  toward  a  huge 
steel-winged  "  darning-needle,"  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him: 

"  Naow,  then,  ye  pesky  critter,  what  d'ye 
think?  Amt  Randy  been  gone  long  'nough 
ter  hev  paddled  up  ter  the  next  landin', 
hey? '' 

The  switch  cut  the  water,  but  the  dragon- 
fly darted  away  and  lighted  upon  a  lily  pad, 
where  he  glittered  in  the  sun. 

"  Drat  ye!  Did  ye  giggle?  Wal,  ye  look 
as  if  ye  did.  D'ye  think  she's  went  further 
'n  that?    Wal,  I'll  be  switched  ef  I  do.    Be- 

21 
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tween  you  'n'  me  'n'  them  lily  pads,  I'll  bet  I 
know  where  she  is.  Keep  still,  will  ye, 
whilst  I  tell  ye?  I'll  be  baound  she's  gone 
up  ter  the  second  landin'  that  Jotham  an' 
Arthur  an'  them  other  fellers  built,  an'  ye'll 
see  him  an'  her  er-comin'  daown  here  'fore 
long,  but  I  sh'd  think  'twas  time  they  was 
here  naow.    Shouldn't  ye  say  so?  " 

The  dragon-fly  kept  his  own  counsel,  and 
Nate  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
looking  up  the  river  and  wondering  if,  after 
all  his  watching.  Randy  had  rowed  to  the 
upper  landing,  and  having  tied  the  boat 
there,  had  run  up  the  road  toward  home. 

"  I  vum !  "  he  ejaculated ;  "  ef  she's  gone 
an'  done  that,  I  won't  never  find  aout  what 
in  time  she  was  in  sech  a  hurry  fer,  or  where 
she  went,  or  what  she  went  fer.  Sho!  I'd 
like  ter  hev  known,  an'  I  guess  I'll  hev  ter 
stand  raound  an'  wait  jest  ter  be  sure  ter 
give  her  time  'nough  ter  come  this  way  ef 
she's  goin'  ter,  an'  ef  she  don't,  I'll  go  'long 
ter  the  Center  an'  see  'f  there's  any  news  as 
is  news  at  Barnes's  store." 


She  looked  down  throug-h   the  shallow,  sunlit  water,  scan- 
ning- every  object.  —  Page  23. 
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And  while  Nate  Burnham  watched  the 
dragon-flies,  and  loitered  around  hoping 
that  Randy  would  return  to  the  little  land- 
ing, Randy,  having  rowed  back  to  the  clump 
of  rushes,  was  keeping  the  boat  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  shore. 

As  she  floated  slowly  along,  she  looked 
down  through  the  shallow,  sunlit  water, 
scanning  every  object,  and  hoping  to  see  the 
purse.  Small  stones  and  feathery  water- 
weeds  showed  as  clearly  as  if  the  water  were 
crystal,  while  on  the  muddy  bed  the  amber 
sunbeams  danced,  like  merry  elves  in  cease- 
less, glittering  motion.  Taking  the  oars 
from  the  rowlocks,  she  laid  them  in  the  boat, 
and,  with  a  paddle,  pushed  in  nearer  to  the 
shore,  looking  yet  more  intently  for  the  lost 
purse. 

The  soft  breeze  which  stirred  the  curling 
ends  of  her  hair  swept  across  the  water, 
blowing  it  into  tiny  ripples  and  making  the 
sunbeams  dance  a  merrier  measure.  From 
the  river  road  came  the  droning  hum  of  the 
locust,  his  buzzing  song  divided  into  rhyth- 
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mic  measures  by  the  plash,  plash  of  the 
paddle. 

It  seemed  as  if  where  the  bag  had  been 
the  purse  might  be,  but  although  Randj 
paddled  back  and  forth  over  the  place  where 
the  bag  had  floated,  no  sign  of  the  purse 
could  be  seen.  It  was  with  keen  disappoint- 
ment that  she  turned  the  boat  around  and 
commenced  to  row  back  toward  the  land- 
ing. 

"  If  only  Josiah  Boyden  could  be  made  to 
see  that  Hi  has  not  the  purse  in  his  posses- 
sion," she  thought.  She  knew  that  the  find- 
ing of  the  bag  would  have  no  weight  with 
Josiah ;  he  still  would  insist  that  Hi  had  the 
purse  until  it  had  been  proven  to  be  in  an- 
other's possession. 

As  she  neared  the  landing  she  saw  that 
Nate  Burnham  was  eagerly  watching  for  her 
return. 

"  Here  ye  be,"  he  called,  "  an'  ef  ye'd  been 
here  'baout  ten  minutes  ago,  ye'd  'a'  fetched 
the  boat  back  jist  in  time  ter  see  Jotham. 
He's  what  I  call  a  busy  feller,  alius  in  a 
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rush.  The  way  he  went  tearin'  daown  the 
road  made  the  dust  fly,  but  ef  he'd  seen  ye 
a-landin',  he'd  'a'  drapped  ev'rything  an' 
walked  home  with  ye." 

"  As  it  is,  Fm  the  fortunate  man,  and  I'll 
be  your  cavalier." 

It  was  Arthur  Earnshaw  who  had  thus 
confidently  spoken.  He  had  been  walking 
along  the  river  road,  unnoticed  by  the  two 
who  stood  upon  the  landing.  Espying 
Kandy,  he  had  hastened  toward  her,  eagerly 
grasping  the  opportunity  to  be  her  escort. 
There  was  always  a  certain  touch  of  assur- 
ance in  his  manner  which  was  but  barely 
perceptible,  yet  Randy  felt  it,  and — was 
there  a  faint  sign  of  annoyance  in  her  clear, 
gray  eyes  as  she  greeted  him? 

He  w^as  a  handsome  fellow,  and  as  he 
stood,  cap  in  hand,  talking  with  Randy,  the 
sunlight  touched  the  ripples  of  his  bright 
hair  and  enhanced  his  fine  coloring. 

Nate  Burnham  watched  them,  mentally 
balancing  the  good  points  of  Arthur  and 
Jotham  and  wondering  which  was  the  finer 
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fellow  of  the  two,  but  arriving  at  no  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

"  Arthur's  a  handsome  feller,  an'  so's 
Jotham,  one  on  'em  light  an'  t'other  one 
dark,  but  which  is  the  han'somest  I'd  like 
ter  know.  Arthur's  yaller  hair  has  took  the 
fancy  of  half  the  gals  hereabouts,  but  some 
on  'em  thinks  Jotham's  dark  eyes  is  fas'- 
natin' ;  what  I'd  like  ter  know  is,  which  on 
'em  does  Eandy  prefer?  Randy  ain't  tellin', 
an'  nobody  could  guess  whether  it's  Jotham 
er  Arthur,  er  neither,  fer  she's  no  pleasanter 
ter  them  than  she  is  ter  any  er  her  friends. 
Ain't  it  funny?" 

Arthur  and  Randy  having  strolled  on  up 
the  road,  there  remained  no  one  to  answer 
his  question,  yet  again  he  asked  it. 

''Am'Mt  funny?" 

^^  Co-dunk! ''  croaked  an  ancient  frog,  and 
Nate,  apparently  satisfied,  sauntered  down 
the  road  toward  the  Center.  It  was  a  sunny 
road,  stretching  away  toward  the  "  Square," 
which,  in  truth,  was  most  irregular  in  shape 
and  seemed  to  end  at  the  open  door  of 
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Barnes's  store,  as  if  to  stop  there  were  in- 
evitable, there  being  nothing  further  to  be 
desired.  Little  cared  Nate  that  the  sun  was 
hot;  was  not  Barnes's  store  looming  in  the 
distance,  the  place  wherein  one  could  pur- 
chase a  variety  of  goods  and  receive  free  of 
charge  the  largest  and  latest  parcel  of  news 
to  be  had  in  the  town? 

And  while  he  hurried  along,  filled  with 
delight  that  he  could  tell  the  amazing  fact 
that  Randy  had  gone  up  the  river  in 
Jotham's  boat,  but  that  Arthur  had  been 
her  escort  on  the  way  toward  home,  the  two 
friends  were  walking  up  the  road  and  chat- 
ting in  a  manner  which  would  have  given 
little  satisfaction  to  any  of  the  village  busy- 
bodies  had  they  been  there  to  hear. 

"  I'm  here  to  stay.  Randy,"  Arthur  was 
saying.  "  I'm  once  more  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  neighborhood.  Will  you  say 
you're  glad?"  he  asked,  a  wistful  question- 
ing in  his  eyes  as  he  awaited  her  reply. 

Without  hesitating,  she  looked  up  frankly 
as  she  said : 
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"  Why,  surely,  Arthur.  In  this  little  town 
we  miss  a  friend  whom  business  or  pleasure 
keeps  apart  from  us,  and,  besides,  I  should 
be  selfish  if  I  were  not  glad  for  Eunice's 
sake.'' 

It  was  not  the  answer  which  he  longed 
for.  It  was  too  general  to  be  very  flattering, 
yet  he  dared  not  complain.  She  was  in- 
timate with  his  sister,  she  was  kind  and 
friendly  toward  him.  If  he  were  patient 
perhaps,  in  time, — but  they  had  reached  the 
gate  of  the  Earnshaw  place,  and  Eunice, 
who  had  seen  them  coming,  ran  out  to  meet 
them,  thus  cutting  short  his  musing. 

Thus  far  Hi  Babson  was  unaware  that 
Josiah  Boyden  had  directed  suspicion 
toward  his  little  self,  and,  happy-go-lucky, 
care-free  little  chap  that  he  was,  he  gloried 
in  the  fun  to  be  crowded  into  one  day  while 
planning  for  the  next.  With  his  boon  com- 
panion, Johnny  Buffum,  he  now  sat  upon  a 
low  bit  of  wall  near  the  Earnshaw  place  re- 
counting his  deeds  of  the  day  before. 
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"  Want  ter  know  what  I  done  fust  thing 
yest'd'y  mornin'  'fore  breakfast?  I  went 
daown  stairs  in  my  stock'n'  feet  an'  got  the 
dinner  horn  an'  clumb  upstairs  ag'in.  Then 
I  got  aout  in  the  entry  next  ter  Grandma 
Babson's  door  an'  tooted  on  it  fit  ter  split 
it.  She  was  mad  an'  come  aout  with  her 
slipper,  but  I  run  inter  the  hired  man's 
room,  so  she  couldn't  follow  me.  ^  Ye  little 
imp ! '  he  said,  but  he  laughed.  'Twas  funny, 
fer  she  was  so  mad  that  the  ruffles  on  her 
nightcap  bobbed  an'  bobbed  with  every  word 
she  said." 

"Um-m!  That  was  funny!  What  d'ye 
do  next?  " 

Johnny  dearly  loved  to  hear  of  Hi's 
escapades,  for  Hi's  head  was  a  fertile  field 
for  mischief,  while  pudgy  little  Johnny  had 
neither  mind  to  conceive  nor  courage  to 
carry  out  such  wild  pranks  as  his  chum  per- 
sistently practiced. 

"  That  boy  Hi  is  a  reg'lar  limb,"  Grandma 
Babson  was  apt  to  say,  and  Hi  gloried 
in  this  awful  description  of  himself.     He 
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was  not  wicked,  however,  nor  vicious,  nor 
were  his  pranks  cruel,  but  riotously  mis- 
chievous he  certainly  was.  To  Johnny's 
great  delight  he  continued  to  recount  his 
doings  of  the  day  before. 

"  Wal,  next  thing  I  done  was  ter  let  the 
hens  aout.  My  cousin,  Belindy,  alius  lets 
'em  aout  after  breakfast,  so  I  shouldn't  done 
it  only  fer  one  thing.  I  beared  Aunt  Bab- 
son  tell  her  ter  be  sicre  ter  take  in  the  cotton 
cloth  that's  spread  on  the  grass  ter  bleach 
'fore  she  let  them  hens  aout.  Wal,  I  knew 
'twould  be  more  fun  ter  let  'em  aout  fust^ 
so  I  ran  daown  ter  the  barn  an'  opened  the 
door  er  the  hen-haouse,  an'  the  way  they 
scooted  aout,  a-hoppin'  through  the  puddles 
in  the  barnyard  an'  then  straight  across  all 
that  cotton  cloth  an'  leavin'  dirty  claw- 
tracks  all  over  it ! 

"  ^  Cut-cut  ca-da-cut ! '  they  hollered,  a- 
dancin'  all  over  the  cloth.  Oh,  my,  haow 
I  laughed  when  the  oP  rooster  that  ain't  got 
but  three  tail  feathers  got  his  spurs  ketched 
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in  the  cloth  an'  squawked  an'  hopped  up  an' 
daown  like  he  was  doin'  er  jig,  an'  gittin'  the 
cotton  cloth  all  in  a  mess. 

"  Say !  They  do'  no'  yit  who  ondone  that 
hen-haouse  door,  an'  I  sha'n't  tell  'em!  I 
ran  off  daown  ter  the  field  an'  offered  ter 
help  the  hired  man.  I  told  him  what  I  done, 
an'  he  said  I  was  wuss'n  the  oF  scratch,  but 
he  laughed  an'  let  me  ride  on  the  hay." 

"What  next,  Hi?"  questioned  Johnny. 

"  'Twas  hot  when  I  got  daown  off'n  the 
hay,  an'  I  wanted  a  drink,  so  I  went  up  ter 
the  well.  Somebody'd  h'isted  the  bucket  up, 
but  there  wasn't  any  water  in  it.  It  had 
been  emptied  aout.  I  can  let  the  bucket 
daown,  but  I  can't  git  it  up.  Jest  then  the 
ol'  cat  come  daown  ter  rub  ag'in'  my  legs,  an' 
when  I  patted  him  his  fur  felt  so  hot  that  I 
asked  him  ef  he  was  'most  roasted,  an'  he 
said  *  Me-ow ! '  so  loud  I  thought  suthin' 
oughter  be  did. 

"  I  told  ye  the  bucket  was  empty,  an'  the 
well  is  pooty  cool,  so  I  jest  lifted  oP  puss  an' 
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dumped  him  in  the  bucket,  an'  I  lowered  it 
'baout  half  way  daown.  Jest  look  at  the 
scratches  he  gave  me  I  My,  but  he  clawed 
like  a  wiFcat,  an'  me  a-plannin'  ter  make 
him  cool ! 

"  Ye'd  ought  ter  beared  him  holler  daown 
that  well!  I  wanted  that  drink  er  w^ater, 
but  I  didn't  want  ter  go  up  ter  the  haouse 
jest  then,  so  I  ran  'raound  ter  the  rain- 
water barrel  an'  put  my  face  in  ter  take  a 
good  drink ! "  Hi  paused  to  make  an  out- 
rageous face. 

"  Wa'n't  it  good?  "  asked  Johnny. 

"  I  got  er  big  mouthful  'fore  I  remembered 
that  there  was  some  dead  flies  floatin'  on  it. 
I  swallowed  some!  They  didn't  hurt  me 
any,  but  I  didn't  want  any  more. 

"  Come  dinner  time,  I  was  hungry  an'  eat 
a  big  dinner,  but  Aunt  Babson  wouldn't  let 
me  have  but  one  piece  er  pie.  I  wanted  two, 
an'  I'd  hev  eat  a  whole  one  ef  she'd  let  me, 
so  after  dinner  I  got  inter  the  pantry  an' 
began  on  a  big  one.  I  eat  half  a  pie  an'  was 
goin'  ter  finish  it,  but  it  was  hot  in  the  closet 
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an'  I  guess  I  was  sleepy,  for  fust  thing  I 
knew  the  pieplate  was  rollin'  on  the  floor 
an'  Aunt  Babson  was  a-shakin'  of  me  an' 
callin'  me  a  naughty  boy,  while  my  cousin, 
Jemimy,  was  a-sayin' :  '  Hi  Babson,  ye're  a 
little  pig!' 

"  Grandma  Babson  didn't  git  a  chance  ter 
whack  me  with  her  slipper  this  mornin',  but 
Aunt  Babson  made  up  fer  that  by  puttin' 
on  twicet  as  many  whacks  as  usual  when 
she  ketched  me.  That's  all  I  done,  fer  they 
watched  me  so  't  I  couldn't  git  no  fun  any- 
where on  the  place." 

Johnny  took  a  long  breath  when  Hi  had 
finished  his  recital,  and  his  little  face  showed 
how  greatly  he  had  enjoyed  it.  He  would 
have  sat  there  all  day  if  only  Hi  had  had 
more  tales  of  mischief  to  recount.  With  the 
feeling  that  more  was  expected  of  him,  Hi 
tried  to  think  if  there  were  anything  else 
that  was  worth  telling. 

Yes,  there  were  three  things  which  he  had 
forgotten  to  relate ! 

Johnny,  impatient  that  a  moment  should 
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pass  in  silence,  nudged  Hi  vigorously  and 
edged  along  until  he  crowded  closely  against 
him. 

"  D'ye  remember  ter  tell  me  all  ye  done?  " 
he  asked. 

"  All  I  done  yest'day/'  Hi  replied,  "  but 
somebody  let  the  cat  up  out'n  the  well,  and 
fust  thing  this  morning  I  thought  I'd  ketch 
him  an'  have  a  time  with  him.  He  was  set- 
tin'  aout  in  the  dooryard  a-washin'  of  his 
face,  an'  I  thought  'twould  be  fun  ter  offer 
ter  fix  his  hair,  but  soon's  he  seen  me  comin' 
he  bolted  up  the  rain-water  spaout  an'  on 
top  er  the  shed  an'  sot  there  a-glarin'  at  me. 
I  didn't  care,  though,  fer  jest  then  ol'  Taow- 
ser  come  'long  an'  I  got  him  in  an'  up  in  the 
hired  man's  room,  an'  when  we  come  aout 
ye'd  ought  er  seen  him ! 

"  On  the  beaury  they  was  a  leetle  jar  that 
said  ^  Hair  He '  on  it.  I  put  some  onto 
Taowser's  head  an'  got  the  fur  soaked. 
Then  I  took  the  comb  an'  parted  daown  the 
middle  clean  ter  his  collar.  I  faound  a 
yaller    hankercher    in    the    upper    beaury 
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drawer  an'  tied  it  raound  his  neck,  an'  then 
I  said :  ^  Rats !  Rats ! '  an'  started  him 
daown  stairs  ter  the  kitchen.  My  cousin, 
Jemimy,  seen  him  fust,  an'  'slong's  she  hates 
the  hired  man  she  laughed  at  what  I  done. 
While  they  was  laughin'  at  Taowser  I  went 
inter  the  pantry  an'  tipped  over  the  m'lasses 
jug.  I  didn't  mean  ter  do  that.  I  was 
huntin'  in  the  crock  fer  cookies,  an'  I 
stumbled  over  the  jug.  The  cork  flew  aout 
an'  the  m'lasses  began  ter  run.  I  took  the 
fust  thing  I  seen  an'  tried  ter  wipe  it  up,  an' 
'fore  I  got  done  with  it  Jemimy  ketched  me. 

"  ^  Ye  little  botheration ! '  says  she,  '  a 
moppin'  up  m'lasses  with  my  new  apron.' 

"  '  I  didn't  know  'twas  yourn,'  I  says,  *  an' 
I  didn't  know  'twas  yer  apron.'  Then 
B'lindy  come  in. 

" '  Oh,  I  jest  can't  stand  boys ! '  she 
said. 

"  ^  Haow  'baout  Caleb  Ware?  '  I  axed  her, 
an'  she  cleared  aout.  Say !  Ye  seen  Randy 
Weston  a  leetle  while  ago  with  Arthur 
Earnshaw,  didn't  ye?  " 
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Johnny  nodded. 

"  Well,  I  beared  Jemimy  tellin'  that  him 
an'  her  is  great  friends,  an'  that  she  thinks 
Randy  an'  Eunice  Earnshaw  '11  be  sisters 
some  day,  but  there  ain't  no  sense  in  that,  is 
there?  One's  named  Earnshaw,  an'  the 
other's  name's  different,  'cause  it's  Weston. 
Jemimy's  alius  sayin'  suthin'  a  feller  can't 
make  no  sense  aout'n." 

"  Girls  ain't  much,  'cept  Prue,"  ventured 
Johnny. 

"  Prue  is  my  friend,"  declared  Hi. 

"  She's  both  of  aourn,"  said  Johnny,  de- 
termined to  appease  Hi,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  declare  his  part  ownership  in  little  Prue's 
affection. 

"  No,  she  ainH  both  of  aourn,  she's  my 
best  gal;  she  jest  only  lets  ye  play  up  ter 
her  haouse  same's  she  lets  yer  sister  Hitty." 

This  declaration  fired  Johnny's  ire,  while 
Hi's  flashing  eyes  plainly  showed  that,  hav- 
ing stated  the  case,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
enforce  his  opinion.  No  battle  ensued,  how- 
ever, for  Johnny  had  drawn  back  as  if  in- 
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timidated,  and  that  so  pleased  Hi's  vanity 
that  he  subsided. 

"  Let's  talk  'baout  suthin'  else,"  he  said. 

Johnny  was  inclined  toward  peace,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  he  was  no  match  for  Hi, 
but  he  did  not  forget  that  Hi  had  claimed 
Prue  for  his  own,  and  later  in  the  afternoon 
the  quarrel  was  renewed. 

In  many  an  ancient  tale  of  valor  one 
reads  of  duels  fought  beneath  the  green- 
wood trees ;  of  knights  who  battled  valiantly 
for  supremacy  in  the  heart  of  a  lady  fair. 
Of  these  Johnny  and  Hi  knew  nothing,  their 
reading  having  been  confined  to  their  school 
readers  and  a  very  few  well-thumbed  story- 
books, yet  when,  on  their  way  home  from  the 
store,  Johnny  boasted  that  half  of  his  five 
cents'  worth  of  candy  was  for  Prue,  Hi 
promptly  resented  his  presumption,  and  the 
two  repaired  to  the  forest  to  settle  their 
dispute. 

"  Ye  ain't  got  no  call  ter  give  yer  candy 
ter  her,"  cried  Hi. 

"  I  hev! ''  roared  Johnny. 
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Hi  rushed  upon  him  with  a  fury  which 
spent  itself  in  the  first  blow,  because 
Johnny,  armed  with  a  bit  of  old  barrel-hoop 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  road,  gave 
back  a  bold  whack  which  surprised  his  ad- 
versary. 

They  were  about  ready  to  resume  the 
battle  when  a  quick  step  sounded  behind 
them,  and  a  cheery  voice  called  out : 

"  Here,  here,  little  chaps !  What's  the 
difficulty?  " 

The  two  youthful  duellists  looked  abashed 
as  Arthur  Earnshaw  came  up  to  them. 
There  was  something  in  his  frank,  pleasant 
face  and  his  strong,  athletic  figure  that 
made  them  both  feel  exceedingly  small,  and 
their  little  dispute,  unimportant. 

"What  is  the  difficulty,  boys?"  he  re- 
peated, stepping  between  the  two  would-be 
combatants,  who  stood  glowering  at  each 
other. 

Hi  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Johnny  says  Prue's  his  gal,  an'  I  say 
she's  mine,''  he  said,  "  an'  I  tell  him  he  ain't 
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got  no  right  ter  take  his  candy  ter  her,  an' 
he  says  he  has." 

"  Wal,  I  hev/^  declared  Johnny,  "  an'  she 
likes  my  candy  jest  as  much  as  she  does 
hisn ! '' 

They  were  about  to  resume  hostilities,  but 
Arthur  prevented  it. 

"  Here,  here,  boys !  "  he  said.  "  This  is  no 
way  to  keep  Prue's  friendship.  If  she  hears 
that  you  were  both  caught  fighting,  she  will 
not  like  either  of  you.  How'll  you  like 
that?  " 

"  Don't  ye  be  a  big  tell-tale !  "  warned  Hi. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Arthur,  "  that  is,  if  you'll 
do  as  I  tell  you  to.  If  you'll  shake  hands 
now,  and  agree  not  to  fight,  I'll  give  you 
each  ten  cents.  Take  that  and  go  back  to 
the  store  and  buy  a  nice  package  of  candy 
for  Prue.  Tell  her  I  sent  it  to  her,  but  that 
I  trusted  you  two  young  gentlemen  to  take 
it  to  her.  Prue  will  like  you  both  if  you  do 
that,  and  I'll  never  let  her  know  that  I 
caught  you  fighting." 

He  watched  them  as,  with  smiling  faces 
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and  tightly  clasped  hands,  they  trudged 
down  the  road,  dazzled  with  the  huge  sum 
of  money  which  they  were  to  spend. 

With  a  sigh  he  turned  when  a  bend  of  the 
road  hid  them  from  sight. 

"  Lucky  little  chaps !  "  he  said.  "  Would 
that  similar  problems  which  we  confront 
later  could  be  as  easily  adjusted." 


CHAPTER    III 

CALEB'S    CALL 

Randy  sat  by  the  open  window  looking 
out  at  the  gaudy  flower  garden,  the  bit  of 
sunny  road  which  glimmered  between  the 
trees,  the  mountains,  blue  in  the  distance, 
and,  in  a  dreamy  way,  realized  that  Aunt 
Prudence  was  talking. 

It  was  not  the  flowers,  the  road,  or  the 
mountains  of  which  Randy  was  thinking; 
indeed  it  was  not  of  any  one  thing,  but, 
blended  with  the  warm,  hazy  beauty  of  the 
scene  before  her  were  dreams  so  varied  as 
completely  to  hold  her  attention. 

Eunice  had  talked  of  many  plans  for  the 
coming  winter  in  which  Arthur  would  be 
his  sister's  faithful  ally.  Arthur  had  joined 
the  girls,  and  his  manner  had  shown  how 
great  was  his  enthusiasm.  And  what  had 
Jotham  meant  when,  a  few  days  ago,  he  had 
hinted   that,   having  graduated  with   high 
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honors,  he  should  spend  the  year  in  the  vil- 
lage in  a  way  that  would  be  delightful! 
What  could  he  have  meant? 

He  had  always  said  that  he  intended  to 
be  a  lawyer;  why  then  was  he  not  obliged 
to  enter  the  law  school  at  Harvard  for  the 
fall  term?  He  was  an  ambitious  fellow,  and 
it  seemed  hardly  probable  that  he  would 
remain  at  home  for  idle  pleasure,  rather 
than  at  once  enter  upon  a  course  of  study 
for  his  chosen  profession. 

Aunt  Prudence's  voice  awoke  Eandy  from 
her  reverie. 

"An'  hev  ye  beared  what  I  was  sayin', 
Randy?" 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Prudence,  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
inattentive;  I  w^as  so  busy  thinking  that  I 
truly  didn't  realize  that  you  were  talking  to 
me,"  Randy  hastened  to  say,  at  the  same 
time  turning  from  the  window  to  show  an 
interest  in  the  tale,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  Ye  was  dreamin'.  Randy,  jest  dreamin', 
an'  I  always  love  ter  see  ye  when  ye  sit  as  ye 
did  jest  naow  with  such  a  happy  light  in  yer 
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eyes,  lookin'  as  if  the  whole  world  was  jest 
clear  sunshine. 

"  Wal,  ter  go  back  ter  what  I  was  say- 
in':  Mrs.  Janie  Clifton  Simpkins  thinks 
she's  the  only  dressmaker  hereabouts  who 
knows  anything  'baout  the  fashions,  an'  I 
was  jest  tellin'  ye  that  she  says  them  sleeves 
in  my  best  gaown  is  all  out  er  date.  Naow, 
will  ye  look  at  'em,  Kandy,  an'  say  ef  ye 
think  I'd  better  pay  her  two  dollars  an'  a 
half  ter  make  'em  a  little  more  stylish?  " 

Aunt  Prudence  had  put  on  the  waist  and 
was  turning  this  way  and  that  in  her  effort 
to  look  at  the  sleeves  and  at  the  same  time 
to  decide  if  they  were  too  unfashionable  to 
be  endured. 

"  I  believe  that  you  and  I  together  could 
make  those  sleeves  look  quite  as  nice  as  if 
Mrs.  Simpkins  made  them  over  for  you," 
Eandy  said.  "  I'll  help  you.  Aunt  Pru- 
dence, if  you  wish  me  to." 

It  was  far  pleasanter  to  sit  dreaming  of 
anticipated  pleasures  than  at  once  to  begin 
work  upon  repairing  a  silk  waist  of  ancient 
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pattern,  but  Rand}^  was  clever  with  her 
needle,  and  she  knew  that  she  could  fashion 
the  waist  quite  tastefully.  She  felt  that  she 
ought  to  use  her  skill  in  thus  helping  Aunt 
Prudence,  who  never  thought  any  task  too 
hard  if  its  performance  would  give  pleasure 
to  Randy  or  little  Prue. 

As  together  they  sat  ripping  the  seams 
Aunt  Prudence  again  referred  to  the  news 
which  she  had  already  told,  and  which  she 
knew  that  Randy  had  not  heard. 

"An'  speakin'  er  styles,  there's  Caleb 
Ware ;  I  was  tryin'  a  moment  ago  ter  tell  ye 
'baout  the  new  duds  he's  wearin'.  Hev  ye 
seen  'em?  " 

Randy  laughed,  for  the  very  thought  of 
Aunt  Nabby's  bombastic  nephew  was  suf- 
ficient to  drive  away  any  tendency  toward 
serious  thought. 

"  I've  seen  him  in  a  number  of  different 
suits  this  season,"  she  said,  "but  if  you 
have  seen  him  recently,  perhaps  he  has  pur- 
chased something  even  gayer  than  his  rai- 
ment usually  is." 
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^'  I  don't  wonder  ye  laugh,  Randy,  fer 
'tain't  possible  fer  any  pusson  ter  take  Caleb 
Ware  reel  serious.  Not  that  he  means  ter 
be  funny;  he  can't  help  it,  bein's  he  was 
born  so.  His  clothes  may  be  ^  up  ter  date,' 
as  Joel  Simpkins  says,  but  ef  they  he^  I  say 
they  make  him  look  like  er  monkey." 

Aunt  Prudence's  black  eyes  were  twin- 
kling. 

"  Wal,  since  ye're  in  the  mood  fer  laugh- 
in',  jest  listen  whilst  I  tell  ye  what  he  had 
on  when  I  met  him  this  morning.  His  coat, 
or  sack,  whichever  he  calls  it,  was  dark  blue, 
an'  he  didn't  hev  no  vest  on,  jest  a  shirt,  an' 
Aunt  Nabby  calls  them  'ere  shirts  er  hisn 
neg-le-gee,  but  I  call  'em  caliker;  they're 
striped  an'  figgered.  Wal,  the  one  he  had 
on  this  time  was  tan-colored,  with  braown 
figgers  that  looked  like  bugs,  er  leaves,  jest 
as  ye  like.  His  traowsers  was  light  gray, 
an'  big  as  balloons.  They  flopped  an' 
wrinkled  every  step  he  took,  an'  the  green 
tie  he  wore  made  his  face  look  even  pinker'n 
usual.     I  s'pose  Parson  Spooner'd  tell  me 
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that  'twas  unseemly  fer  me  ter  erittersize 
Caleb,  but  he's  a  young  man  I  can't  abide." 

"  Caleb  Ware  is  not  a  favorite  here,  and 
no  one  seems  to  know  why  he  is  so  little 
liked,"  said  Eandy. 

"  Fer  one  thing,  I  sh'd  say  he's  much  too 
conceited  ter  be  pop'lar  anywheres,"  Aunt 
Prudence  replied,  "an'  why  Aunt  Nabby 
Ware  is  so  tremenjous  fond  er  him,  I  can't 
see.  Mis'  Hodgkins  says  Caleb  thinks  he's 
a  ornyment  tu  the  taown,  but  I  don't  see  it. 
I  declare  he  looks  fer  all  the  world  like  a 
comic  valentine." 

Kandy  was  still  laughing  at  Aunt  Pru- 
dence's droll  display  of  her  disgust  for 
Caleb's  vanity,  when  in  rushed  little  Prue 
quite  breathless  with  haste  and  excitement. 

"  Caleb  Ware's  comin',"  she  said.  "  I 
heard  his  whistle  'fore  he  came  in  sight. 
He's  whistling  'The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me,'  but  he's  comin'  right  here  to  see  you, 
Eandy.  Run  upstairs  an'  put  on  your  best 
dress ! " 

"Indeed   I   shall   not,"  laughed   Randy; 
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**  don't  you  see  that  I'm  helping  Aunt  Pru- 
dence with  her  sewing?  I  couldn't  do  such 
work  with  my  best  dress  on." 

"  But  Caleb  thinks  he's  great,  an'  I  want 
you  to  look  so  fine  that  he'll  see  he  isnH 
much/'  Prue  said,  to  which  Aunt  Prudence 
replied  tartly: 

"  Randy  could  stand  bein'  compared  with 
Caleb  Ware  any  time,  an'  come  aout  ahead." 

Prue  hastened  to  the  door  to  invite  him 
in,  while  Randy  arose  to  greet  him. 

Caleb  was  disappointed.  He  had  hoped  to 
see  Randy  in  the  garden,  and  had  thought 
of  much  that  he  would  say  to  her.  He  firmly 
believed  that  he  would  be  a  ruling  factor  in 
the  town  when,  as  joint  heir  with  Agatha  to 
Aunt  Nabby's  fortune,  he  would  certainly 
be  called  an  influential  citizen.  But  what 
could  he  tell  her  while  Aunt  Prudence  sat 
there  listening  to  all  he  had  to  say  and  look- 
ing her  disapproval? 

He  was  pleased  with  himself  at  all  times 
save  when  Aunt  Prudence  peered  at  him 
over  her  glasses.    It  was  then  that  he  wrig- 
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gled  uneasily  upon  his  chair  and  earnestly 
wished  that  her  attention  could  be  turned  in 
another  direction. 

Bandy  was  not  at  all  flattered  by  the 
favors  which  Caleb  persistently  sought  to 
thrust  upon  her.  His  petty  vanity  and 
vapid  conversation  bespoke  his  shallow 
nature,  while  the  expression  of  his  face 
gave  an  index  to  a  character  wherein  selfish- 
ness, vanity,  and  greed  were  the  most  prom- 
inent traits. 

The  conversation  lagged,  because  the  only 
subject  which  ever  interested  Caleb  was 
himself,  and  Kandy  was  not  interested  to 
talk  of  Caleb.  It  was  sufficiently  tedious  to 
be  obliged  to  talk  to  him. 

Her  needle  flew  in  and  out  of  the  silk, 
while  she  tried  to  talk  of  something  in  which 
he  might  be  interested.  He  watched  her, 
and  marveled  at  her  beauty  and  grace.  He 
longed  to  tell  her  how  ardently  he  admired 
her,  but  there  sat  Aunt  Prudence. 

Never  was  a  chaperon  more  jealously  in- 
tent   upon    doing    her    duty,    while    Prue 
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watched  him  with  round  eyes  which  gave  a 
most  disconcerting  stare. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
and  Aunt  Prudence,  looking  up  from  her 
work,  noticed  that  Caleb  was  fidgeting  upon 
his  seat. 

"Better  set  on  the  lounge,"  she  said, 
kindly ;  "  ye  don't  look  no  ways  comfortable 
on  that  cheer." 

"  I'm  all  right,  thank  ye,"  Caleb  said,  a 
blush  tingeing  his  cheeks. 

"  If  you  sit  on  the  tip  edge  of  your  chair 
your  toes'll  touch  the  floor,"  ventured  Prue, 
intending  to  be  kind,  but  hitting  Caleb  upon 
his  tenderest  spot.  He  knew  that  he  was 
too  short  to  look  well  when  in  the  company 
of  taller  men,  but  he  believed  that  at  all 
other  times  his  finely  dressed  figure  was  im- 
posing. Now,  at  a  glance,  Prue  had  noticed 
the  defect,  the  only  flaw  in  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  faultless  appearance.  To  his  great 
delight,  Aunt  Prudence  arose,  folded  her 
sewing,  and  declared  her  intention  of  as- 
sisting Philury  in  the  kitchen. 
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"  Ye  might  put  by  that  sewin',  Randy,  till 
I'm  ready  ter  take  it  up  ag'in  ter-morrer.  Ye 
can't  do  much  ter  them  sleeves  till  I  try  'em 
on,  an'  I  can't  stop  fer  that  naow,  fer  I 
promised  ter  help  Philury."  She  nodded 
curtly  to  Caleb  as  she  left  the  room,  and  the 
rustle  of  her  starched  gown  could  be  plainly 
heard  as  she  hastened  along  the  little  hall- 
way. 

Prue  still  regarded  him  with  curiosity, 
intently  studying  every  detail  of  his  cos- 
tume. He  was  sure  that  she  was  about  to 
ask  a  question,  and  while  he  was  wondering 
what  it  might  be,  she  spoke. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  goose,"  she  said.  "  We've 
got  hens  an'  hens,  but  they  won't  do;  it's  a 
goose  I  want  this  minute." 

"  What  d'ye  want  it  fer?  "  asked  Caleb. 

"  I  want  to  see  'f  you  could  say  ^  boo ! '  to 
a  goose,"  she  said. 

''Oh,  Prue!'' 

Randy's  sweet  voice  spoke  its  dismay,  but 
the  little  girl's  brown  eyes  were  quite  inno- 
cent of  any  intentional  rudeness. 
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"  Why,  I  didn't  say  anything  naughty," 
she  said ;  "  Johnny  said  Caleb  couldn't  say 
*  boo ! '  to  a  goose,  an'  I  said  he  could,  an'  'f 
I  had  a  goose  I  could  prove  it." 

Caleb's  face  flushed  with  annoyance,  while 
Randy's  cheeks  seemed  to  reflect  the  hue, 
and  just  at  this  trying  moment  Hitty  Buf- 
fum  arrived  in  the  dooryard,  calling  loudly 
for  Prue  to  join  her.  Prue  ran  out  to  see 
Hitty,  and  Caleb  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Oh,  Caleb !  You  mustn't  mind  what 
Prue  said.  She  didn't  intend  to  be  rude. 
The  little  Buffums  say  all  sorts  of  naughty 
things,  and  Prue  often  repeats  them.  I 
know  that  she  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you ;  she 
has  a  kind  little  heart." 

As  she  spoke  she  turned  toward  him  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair.  In 
a  moment  she  regretted  the  impulsive  little 
act,  for  Caleb's  self-esteem  was  instantly  re- 
stored, and  he  quickly  laid  his  hand  upon 
hers.  She  tried  to  withdraw  it,  but  the 
ardent  youth  held  it  fast. 

"  Ye've  as  kind  a  heart  as  Prue,  an'  I'm 
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pleased  ter  let  ye  know  I  know  it.  Prue's 
only  a  child ;  likely  'nough  when  she's  some 
older  she  won't  say  things  like  she  does 
naow.  Fer  yerself,  Bandy,  I  do  admire  ye 
jest  amazin',  an'  I'm  goin'  ter  ax  ye  ter  do 
me  a  special  favor,  an'  one  I  come  ter  ax  ye 
fer,  an'  ain't  but  jest  got  the  chance." 

Caleb  paused,  and  Randy,  looking  up  at 
him,  waited  for  him  to  proceed. 

"  Will  ye  come  daown  with  me  an'  make  a 
little  call  on  Aunt  Nabby?  She's  got  a 
notion  'baout  that  pesky  bag  er  hern,  an'  I 
don't  mean  ter  be  onfeelin',  but  I  do  say  I'm 
gittin'  tired  er  the  hull  thing.  Agatha's 
tried  ter  comfort  her,  but  'tain't  no  use.  I've 
tried  ter  reason  with  her,  but  I've  had  ter 
give  it  up.  Naow  she's  all  out'n  patience 
with  the  neighbors  that  tries  ter  tell  what 
they  thinks  has  become  of  it.  Jest  'fore  I 
come  aout  she  said  she  wished  Randy'd  come 
an'  talk  ter  her  a  while.  She  says  ye  never 
say  the  wrong  thing,  an'  will  ye  come?  I'd 
like  ter  walk  'long  with  ye." 

It   was   a   trying   question.      Caleb,   the 
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country  bumpkin,  whose  only  ambition  was 
to  be  adjudged  a  dandy,  and  to  inherit  a 
share,  if  possible  the  largest  share,  of  Aunt 
Nabby's  property,  was  no  favorite  with  her. 
She  loved  little  Agatha,  and  Mrs.  Ware, 
whom  everyone  in  the  village  called  Aunt 
Nabby,  seemed  like  a  relative.  Caleb  sat 
eagerly  awaiting  her  answer. 

What  ought  she  to  do?  She  was  disgusted 
with  the  thought  of  walking  down  the  main 
road  with  Caleb  as  her  escort,  that  thor- 
oughfare where  every  window  held  at  least 
four  pairs  of  curious  eyes,  where  even  closed 
blinds  formed  delightful  chinks  through 
which  observers  peeped  to  scrutinize  who- 
ever traversed  the  road. 

Then  quickly  came  the  generous  thought : 
"  Aunt  Nabby  wishes  to  see  me ;  I'll  go." 
How  rapid  was  the  change  in  Caleb's 
manner.  A  moment  before  he  had  been  ab- 
ject, beseeching;  now,  with  joy  inflated  he 
walked  beside  the  Squire's  daughter  with 
steps  so  light  that  his  feet  seemed  barely  to 
touch  the  ground.    He  w^as  exhilarated  with 
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the  joy  of  the  moment,  and  his  delight  found 
vent  in  little  speeches  which  he  believed  to 
be  exceedingly  flattering  to  his  companion. 

Kandy  tried  to  listen  attentively  to  what 
Caleb  was  saying,  that  she  might  answer 
coherently,  but  her  thoughts  persistently 
went  straying.  Ever  since  the  day  when  he 
had  first  become  a  member  of  Aunt  Nabby's 
family,  Caleb  had  sought  to  make  himself 
conspicuous,  and  the  fact  that  all  his  move- 
ments were  commented  upon  delighted 
him. 

He  was  a  habitual  blunderer,  and  rarely 
missed  an  opportunity  to  make  an  awkward 
speech.  Therefore  it  was  not  surprising 
that  while  Kandy  was  wondering  which  of 
the  neighbors  were,  for  the  moment,  peeping 
at  them  from  behind  the  blinds,  Caleb's 
mind,  filled  with  similar  thoughts,  moved 
him  to  make  a  most  unfortunate  remark. 

"  I  guess  we're  bein'  looked  at,  you  'n'  me. 
I  thought  I  seen  somebody  peekin'  at  us 
out'n  the  winder  er  the  Babsons'  haouse. 
The  blinds  was  shet,  but  that  didn't  make  no 
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odds;  I  seen  them  eyes,  an'  I  know  'twas 
B'lindy.  Bein's  I'm  pooty  stylish,  I  guess 
she  wishes  she  was  in  your  place  with  me 
'scortin'  of  ye." 

The  bright  flush  upon  Eandy's  cheek,  the 
quick  flash  of  her  eye,  would  have  told  any 
other  man  that  he  had  blundered,  but 
Caleb's  wits  worked  slowly,  and  he  stared 
at  her  in  bewilderment. 

"  Ye  look  pooty  warm,  but  I  do'  no's  we've 
hurried,"  he  said. 

"We  haven't  walked  half  fast  enough!'^ 
she  cried,  and  she  rushed  on  ahead  at  a  rate 
which  made  it  a  task  for  Caleb  to  keep  pace 
with  her.  As  they  neared  Aunt  Nabby's 
gate,  Caleb,  with  a  wild  burst  of  speed,  flew 
ahead,  and  opened  it  for  her. 

"  Ye  ain't  narvous,  be  ye?  I  never 
thought  ye  was,  but  ye  seem  ter  be  turrible 
excited  all  to  oncet." 

Randy  shook  her  head  and  ran  up  the 
walk  to  the  door,  which  stood  wide  open. 
She  did  not  answer  Caleb,  lest  in  her  disgust 
and  anger  she  might  say  something  which 
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she  would  afterward  regret.  She  knew  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  annoy  her;  that  he 
doubtless  believed  that  his  exalted  opinion 
of  himself  was  shared  by  all  his  friends,  and 
that  thus  it  must  be  that  she  was  as  happy 
in  his  company  as  he  was  in  hers. 

She  would  not  say  the  hasty  words  which 
urged  for  utterance;  she  would  hasten  to 
Aunt  Nabby,  and,  in  talking  with  her,  forget 
her  vexation. 

"  Come  in,"  called  a  pleasant  voice  in 
answer  to  her  knock,  and  Kandy  entered  to 
receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  cozy  seat 
by  the  window. 

"  I  would  hev  let  ye  in,  but  I  was  tryin' 
ter  on  tangle  this  yarn,  an'  I'd  got  it  in  such 
a  mess  that  I'd  keep  holt  er  one  end,  but 
couldn't  find  'tother,  an'  I  thought  ef  I 
drapped  it,  I  wouldn't  hev  neither." 

Without  pausing  to  question  the  mean- 
ing of  Aunt  Nabby's  ambiguous  sentence, 
Randy  took  the  tangled  skein  and  in  a  few 
moments  had  untied  the  knots  and  wound 
the  yarn  into  a  neat  ball. 
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"  Now,  tell  me,  Aunt  Nabby,  why  you 
wished  to  see  me?  "  she  asked. 

"  Good  Ian',  child !  I  wanted  ter  see  ye  fer 
the  reason  that  ye  cheer  me,  because  I'm 
tired  er  listenin'  ter  Caleb's  reasonin',  an' 
all  out'n  patience  with  the  things  the  neigh- 
bors say  ter  me.  Ye  faound  my  bag,  an' 
sent  it  daown  by  Prue,  an'  ye  hunted  fer 
my  purse.  Kandy,  they  was  ninety  dollars 
in  it !  " 

"  Well,  Aunt  Nabby,  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  not  to  think  about  it,  nor  that  you 
mustn't  mind,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  try  to 
think  that  you  will  find  it,  or  that  it  may  yet 
be  brought  to  you,"  Randy  said. 

"  I  declare,  ye  alius  do  say  the  right 
thing.  Randy.  I've  been  thinkin'  all  'long 
'twas  gone,  an'  fergettin'  ter  think  that  even 
yet  I  might  git  it.  I'll  try  an'  think  so  fer 
a  while,  an'  mebbe  luck'll  favor  me.  What 
d'ye  s'pose  Mis'  Hodgkins  said  yest'day?  " 

"  Oh,  no  one  could  guess  what  Mrs.  Hodg- 
kins might  say,"  Randy  said,  and  the 
twinkle    in    her    eyes   made    Aunt    Nabby 
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laugh  so  heartily  that  neither  heard  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

"  I  knocked,  an'  as  ye  didn't  hear  me,  I 
walked  right  in.  Why,  Eandy,  I  didn't 
know  ye  was  here.  Fer  goodness'  sake 
what's  Caleb  doin'  ?  In  here  ye  both  look 
as  ef  ye  felt  gay,  whilst  Caleb's  sot  on  them 
back  steps  an'  lookin'  as  if  he  was  studyin' 
haow  ter  set  the  world  on  fire.  Why  ain't 
he  in  here?  But  Ian' !  that  ain't  what  I  come 
fer,  an'  when  I've  ketched  my  breath  I'll  tell 
ye  the  news." 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  sat  back  and  the  big  rocker 
creaked  under  her  ponderous  weight.  She 
was  as  capable  of  retailing  news  as  the 
county  paper,  and  far  more  generous  with 
her  comments.  The  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  County  Chronicle  was  wont  to  be 
cautious,  criticising  gently,  and  having  a 
care  lest  he  offend  those  whose  subscriptions 
might  cease  if  their  political  motives  were 
questioned,  but  Mrs.  Hodgkins  flung  caution 
to  the  winds  and  poured  her  news  gleanings 
into  every  listening  ear. 
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"  There,  I  guess  I've  ketched  my  breath, 
an'  I'll  ax  ye  fust  ef  ye've  heared  the  news? 
I  know  ye  hevn't  though,  fer  ye  look  's  if  ye 
hadn't  heared  anything  new  fer  a  month,  so 
I'll  tell  ye.  Fust  of  all,  Mis'  Buffum's 
bought  new^  hats  fer  Hitty  an'  Sophy  an' 
Ann,  an'  bein's  the  ribbon  on  'em  cost  fifteen 
cents  er  yard,  I  think  she's  'stravagant. 
There  ain't  less'n  four  yards  er  ribbon  on 
each  er  them  hats,  an'  that  makes  'em  cost 
sixty  cents  a  head,  an'  the  price  er  the  hats 
wa'n't  never  less'n  twenty-five  cents  apiece ! 
Think  er  that!  Ain't  that  actooally  pam- 
perin'  vanity?  Them  hats  is  bought  ter 
wear  ter  meetin',  come  Sunday,  but  them 
little  critters  is  daown  the  road  in  the  hot 
sun  a-tearin'  raound  like  all  possessed  with 
them  new  hats  on,  an'  burnin'  the  ribbon  as 
fast  as  they  can.  Ain't  it  ridic'lous,  such 
goin's  on?    Hey?  '^ 
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Mrs.  Hodgkins  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  but  before  they  could  make  any  com- 
ment upon  the  reckless  little  Buffums,  she 
had  launched  another  subject,  and  Aunt 
Nabby,  at  least,  was  all  interest. 

"  An'  Mrs.  Potts  says  as  haow  Jotham 
ain't  goin'  back  to  college  this  year,  an'  I 
says  ter  her,  '  Wa'n't  Jotham  a  grade wate? 
An'  ef  he'd  gradewated,  what  more  could  he 
do?  Answer  me  that! '  An'  she  said  suth- 
in'  'baout  not  goin'  ter  a  law  school,  er 
hevin'  made  other  plans,  an'  I  didn't  know 
what  she  meant,  so  I'll  ax  ye.  Randy,  ef  ye 
kin  set  me  straight,  an'  tell  me  what  she 
was  a-drivin'  at?  " 

"  Mrs.  Potts  hasn't  talked  to  me  of  her 
plans  for  Jotham,"  Randy  said.  She  did 
not  intend  to  repeat  to  Mrs.  Hodgkins  the 
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little  hint  which  Jotham  had  given  her,  sug- 
gesting that  he  might  remain  in  the  village. 
Mrs.  Hodgkins  was  not  easily  discouraged. 

"  Hain't  Jotham  told  ye  what  he's  goin' 
ter  do?" 

She  fixed  her  shrewd  eyes  upon  Eandy 
with  a  determination  which  sought  to  force 
a  satisfactory  answer. 

Aunt  Nabby  saw  her  intention,  and  know- 
ing that  Randy  detested  quizzing,  hastened 
to  save  her  the  necessity  of  replying. 

"  Good  Ian,'  Mis'  Hodgkins !  don't  ax 
Eandy  questions  that  nobody  could  answer. 
Tell  us  what  else  ye  beared." 

The  invitation  was  too  tempting  to  be 
ignored. 

"  Wal,  I  beared  suthin'  that  made  me 
some  cur'us,  an'  'baout  wild  ter  hear  more, 
but  I  couldn't  make  head  nor  tail  er  what  I 
did  git,  an'  bein's  'twas  Joel  Simpkins's 
father  what  told  me,  I  did  some  pooty  hard 
work  ter  git  what  I  did.  He  commenced 
this  way: 

"  ^  My  son   Timotheus  is  goin'  ter  set  the 
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world  on  fire,  I  guess/  says  he,  ^  an'  when 
the  folks  learns  'baout  all  he's  done,  they 
won't  be  able  ter  keep  their  mouths  shet.' 

"  I  wa'n't  much  int'rested,  but  I  says, 
^  What's  he  been  doin'  naow?  ' 

" '  He  used  ter  write  pomes,  an'  then  he 
went  West  an'  raised  steers,  but  naow  he's 
started  aout  ter  be  a  fi-nans-eer/  says  he. 
Naow  what's  that,  I'd  like  ter  know?  " 

"  Be  ye  sure  ye  ketched  it  right?  "  que- 
ried Aunt  Nabby,  while  Randy,  who  had 
picked  up  a  book  and  was  idly  turning  its 
leaves,  bent  lower  over  the  page  that  they 
might  not  see  that  she  was  laughing. 

"  Oh,  I  beared  that  straight  'nough,  fer 
I  made  him  say  it  over;  both  times  he  said 
that  Timotheus  was  ter  be  a  fi-nans-eer.  I 
says,  says  I,  ^  He's  got  spunk,  ain't  he?  '  I 
meant  he  had  courage  ter  tackle  a  new 
notion,  whatever  'twas,  but  land !  Mr.  Simp- 
kins  is  orful  deef.  He  stuck  his  hand  to  his 
ear,  an'  he  said,  ^  Hey?  '  I  just  hollered  the 
next  time. 

^^  ^  He^s  got  spunk! '  I  roared. 
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"  '  Skunk ! '  says  he,  '  I  ain't  said  notliin' 
'baout  a  skunk.' 

^^  ^  Spunk! '  I  hollered,  ^  I  say  he's  got 
spunk! ' 

" '  Ye  don't  need  ter  screech  so,'  says  he, 
'  fer  I  heared  what  ye  said  afore.  Ye  said 
'  skunk '  as  plain  as  anything.  I  ain't  but 
jest  a  leetle  deef,  an'  I  say  I  ain't  seen  a 
skunk  raound  these  parts  since  jest  afore 
the  last  spell  er  rainy  weather.' 

"  Wal,  I  gin  that  up,  an'  tried  him  on 
'nother  tack.  '  Haow's  Joel's  wife?  '  says  I. 
He  heared  that,  an'  said  she  was  pooty  fair 
ter  middlin'.  I  says,  '  She's  inclined  ter  be 
quite  ec'nom'cal,  ain't  she?  '  " 

^^  ^  Comical?  wall,  I  guess.  Why,  she'll 
keep  ye  laughin'  half  the  time  ef  she's  in  the 
mood.'  Ain't  it  a  job  ter  talk  ter  deef  folks? 
But  the  next  thing  he  said  nearly  took  me 
off  my  feet,  an'  I'm  what  ye  call  hefty, 
too.  Aunt  Nabby,  he  says,  '  Joel's  wife  is 
makin'  a  hull  batch  er  fine  duds  fer  some- 
body, an'  she  won't  tell  who.  She  says  she's 
promised  not  ter,  so  ol'  Mr.  Simpkins  thinks 
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it  mus'  be  some  gal  here  in  taown  is  goin'  ter 
be  married.  Who  d'ye  s'pose  'tis?  D'ye 
know,  Randy?  " 

^'  I've  no  idea,"  Randy  said,  "  and  it  may 
be  that  she's  making  the  finery  for  someone 
who  is  already  married.  People  sometimes 
have  pretty  things  after  they're  married," 
she  added  with  a  laugh. 

^^  Sometimes  is  well  spoke,  fer  le'  me  tell 
ye.  Randy,  ef  ye're  a  farmer's  wife,  ye  don't 
git  many  fine  things  ef  ye  live  ter  be  ninety. 
Wal,  I  said  ter  Mr.  Simpkins,  ^  D'ye  s'pose 
it  reely  is  a  troo-sof '  I  jest  bawled  it.  What 
d'ye  think  he  said? 

"  ^  Do  I  s'pose  it's  true,  so?  Why,  Mis' 
Hodgkins,  ain't  I  jest  told  ye  't  I  seen  her 
sewin'  on  the  duds?  I  guess  it's  true  so  I 
don't  need  ter  prove  it." 

"  But,  say.  Aunt  Nabby,  who  do  ye  s'pose 
is  ter  be  married?  I  vum  I  can't  sleep  a 
wink  till  I  find  aout,  an'  I'll  begin  ter-mor- 
rer  an'  tramp  ter  ev'ry  haouse  in  taown  till 
I  larn  who  'tis,  see  'f  I  don't,  as  sure's  my 
name's  Hodgkins." 
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Along  a  woodland  path,  apparently  in 
keen  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  all  around 
him,  walked  with  stately  tread  a  handsome 
elderly  man  whose  strong  face  and  com- 
manding figure  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  per- 
son of  more  than  ordinary  attainments. 
There  was  not  the  least  suggestion  of  os- 
tentation in  his  bearing;  no  envious  spirit 
could  have  called  him  pompous,  but  there 
was  that  confidence  of  manner  which  comes 
to  one  who,  having  seen  the  goal  ahead,  has 
pushed  aside  all  obstacles  and  stands  at  last 
upon  the  height  toward  which  his  efforts 
have  ever  been  directed.  His  snowy  hair 
served  to  enhance  the  ruddy  coloring  of  a 
face  so  strong,  so  well  preserved  as  to  make 
one  wonder  why  the  frost  of  years  had 
spared  his  glowing  cheek,  and  yet  had 
touched  his  waving  locks  so  ruthlessly. 

A  kindly  face  it  was,  a  face  which  per- 
mitted one  to  read,  as  from  an  open  book, 
of  justice,  truth,  and  honor. 

The  soft  breeze  stirred  the  leaves  and 
touched  his  cheek  as  if  in  light  caress.    He 
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took  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in  his  hand 
and  sauntered  on,  happy  because  the  woods 
seemed  made  for  him  that  afternoon. 

Known  in  all  the  surrounding  counties  as 
a  shrewd  lawyer  who  scorned  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  of  the  petty  tricks  which  the  law 
will  uphold  but  which  justice  cannot  ap- 
prove, he  held  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
community  which  few  could  adequately  fill. 
In  the  forest  there  was  never  a  tree  too  tall 
to  claim  his  interest,  no  little  flowering  weed 
too  tiny  to  win  his  admiration.  In  his  pro- 
fession there  was  never  a  case  too  laborious 
to  engage  his  eager  effort,  no  client  too  ob- 
scure to  win  his  sympathy. 

As  Lawyer  Everton,  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  intimate  friends,  and  by  those 
who  knew  him  only  by  reputation,  while  the 
children  loved  him  and,  knowing  naught  of 
his  eminence,  claimed  him  as  a  dear  and 
jovial  friend. 

It  was  a  fixed  habit  with  Lawyer  Everton 
whenever  a  matter  of  importance  awaited 
his  decision,  to  take  a  long,  vigorous  walk 
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through  the  woodland,  and  there,  in  sweet 
solitude,  think  deeply  without  fear  of  in- 
terruption. He  now  began  to  walk  more 
rapidly.    Was  he  reaching  a  conclusion? 

The  sunlight  became  brighter,  the  foliage 
overhead  less  heavy;  he  was  nearing  an 
opening, — ah,  now  he  stood  upon  a  sunny 
field  with  the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the 
fresh  breeze  blowing  across  the  nodding 
weeds.  A  happy  smile  lighted  his  handsome 
face,  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  I'll  do  it ! ''  he  said ;  "  it  will  make  his 
fortune,  and  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  me." 

And  now  across  the  field  lay  the  path 
along  which  he  rapidly  walked,  stepping 
with  almost  the  buoyancy  of  youth  over  the 
wall  which  bordered  the  road.  Again  he 
spoke,  as  if  the  joy  of  his  decision  had  made 
silence  impossible. 

"  It  will  be  a  wholly  satisfactory  plan, 
one  which  will  make  real  happiness  for  us 
both, — that  is,  if  he  will  agree  to  it,  and  I 
believe  he  will." 

Having  reached  his  oflSce,  he  penned  a 
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note,  asking  the  favor  of  an  interview,  and, 
impatient  at  the  thought  of  waiting  for  the 
slow  moving  of  the  village  postal  service, 
he  sent  it  by  his  trusty  man-servant,  telling 
him  to  wait  for  a  reply.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  Jotham,  with  a  favorite  book  for  com- 
panion, looked  up  from  his  seat  in  the  ham- 
mock as  the  clicking  of  the  latch  told  that 
someone  had  opened  the  gate. 

"  Haow  be  ye,  Jotham?  But  Ian',  they's 
no  need  er  axin'  ye ;  ye  look  fine,  an'  here's 
a  letter  that  His  Honor  sent  ye,  an'  I'm  ter 
wait  fer  an  answer." 

Jotham  had  arisen  and  laid  aside  his 
book. 

"  A  letter  from  Lawyer  Everton !  This  is 
an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said  as  he  took 
the  missive  and  hastily  opened  it. 

A  moment  later  he  said : 

^'  Say  to  him  that  I  will  keep  the  ap- 
pointment," and  the  man  turned  toward  the 
gate,  obliged  to  return  to  his  master  with 
his  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

Hank  Nimbleton  accorded  Lawyer  Ever- 
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ton  the  utmost  deference,  always  referring 
to  him  as  "  His  Honor."  He  dared  not  ex- 
press interest  as  to  the  purport  of  his  er- 
rand, but  he  had  eagerly  watched  Jotham's 
face,  hoping  that  emotions  there  displayed 
might  give  an  inkling  of  the  letter's  con- 
tents. 

"Couldn't  tell  nothin'  by  his  face,"  he 
said,  as  he  hastened  along ;  "  might  have 
been  important,  an'  then  ag'in  it  mightn't. 
Wish  't  I  could  'a'  faound  aout.  Not  't  I 
need  ter  know,  only  them  things  I  can^t  find 
aout  pesters  me." 

Jotham  resumed  his  seat  in  the  hammock 
and  picked  up  the  book,  but  it  no  longer 
held  his  interest.  Again  and  again  he  tried 
to  read,  but  the  thought  of  the  note  insist- 
ently claimed  his  attention. 

Why  did  Lawyer  Everton  wish  to  see 
him?  He  was  not  the  man  to  appoint  a 
meeting  at  his  office  for  an  idle  reason. 

While  Jotham  with  boyish  eagerness 
watched  the  old  clock  hands  as  they  slowly 
moved  around  its  face  toward  the  hour  set 
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for  the  interview,  Lawyer  Everton,  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  he  vainly  sought  to  con- 
ceal, paced  up  and  down  his  ciTice,  pausing 
occasionally  to  look  from  the  window  or  to 
glance  furtively  at  the  clock. 

A  quick  step  upon  the  walk,  a  smart  ring 
at  the  bell,  announced  Jotham's  arrival. 
The  office  door  opened. 

"  Here's  Mister  Jotham,"  announced  the 
maid,  reluctantly  closing  the  door,  but  re- 
maining on  the  other  side  with  her  ear  at 
the  keyhole. 

There  was  a  hearty  handclasp. 

"  Do  you  wonder  why  I  sent  for  you?  "  the 
elder  man  asked. 

"  I  am  honored,  sir,  whatever  your  reason 
may  be,"  Jotham  replied. 

"  And  I,  in  turn,  am  flattered  by  your 
promptness,"  was  the  cordial  response. 
"Now,  draw  that  large  chair  over  here 
and  let  us  get  at  once  to  business.  I  do  not 
know  w^hat  your  plans  may  be,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  know  if  a  proposition  which  I 
am  about  to  make  will  appear  feasible  to 
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you.  I  know  of  your  early  determination 
to  study  law,  and  having  with  honors  com- 
pleted the  regular  college  course,  you  are 
ready  now  to  enter  the  law  school  at  Har- 
vard, as  you  at  first  intended,  or  to  adopt 
another  course,  one  which  doubtless  would 
sooner  yield  remuneration.  I  wonder  if  you 
know  that  many  a  lawyer  who  has  won  re- 
nown at  the  bar  received  his  legal  training 
in  the  ofiflce  of  some  lawyer  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  extensive  practice?  I  do  not  wish 
to  urge  you  to  choose  one  course  or  the  other, 
for  both  lie  open  to  you.  Your  father  is 
more  than  willing  to  give  you  the  advantage 
of  the  course  at  the  law  school,  while  I,  quite 
as  eagerly,  offer  you  the  alternative.'' 

Jotham,  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  was 
about  to  speak,  but  the  older  man  laid  a 
detaining  hand  upon  his  arm,  saying: 

"  Not  a  word,  my  boy,  until  IVe  told  my 
plan ;  when  I  have  done  so,  I  shall  wish  you 
to  speak  with  all  frankness.  You  well  know 
that  I  have  a  large  and  increasing  practice 
which  is  not  confined  to  this  and  neighbor- 
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ing  towns,  but  instead  embraces  the  best 
legal  practice  of  many  counties.  I  am  in 
need  of  an  assistant,  and  there  is  enough 
work  in  my  office  to  keep  two  energetic 
men  continuously  busy.  I  have  liked  you, 
Jotham,  ever  since  you  were  a  little  boy. 
Would  you  be  interested  to  come  at  once 
into  my  office  to  read  law  with  me,  to  be  my 
assistant,  to  study  and  work  faithfully  with 
the  promise  that,  when  qualified  for  the 
position,  you  shall  be  junior  partner? 
Think,  my  son,  for  a  son  you  have  ever 
seemed  to  me.  Here  is  an  established  law 
business,  a  fine  legal  library,  and  one  who 
loves  you,  he  believes,  as  dearly  as  if  you 
were  indeed  his  own.  I  do  not  wish  to  urge 
you,  yet  I  have  to  say  that  if  this  should 
be  your  choice,  I  should  be  happy.  You  are 
young  and  strong,  and  able  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  me,  yet  while  I  covet  your  aid, 
I  will  not  urge  you  to  a  hasty  decision.  Take 
my  words  home  in  your  heart  and  sleep 
upon  them;  perhaps  the  daylight  will  help 
you  to  decide." 
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In  his  eagerness,  Lawyer  Everton  had 
risen,  and  Jotham,  equally  excited,  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  with  an  impulsive  ges- 
ture extended  his  hand  to  the  lawyer. 

"  You  have  tendered  me  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity, a  great  honor,  a  tempting  offer. 
No  man  with  half  an  eye  could  fail  to  see 
the  advantages  so  clearly  spread  before  him. 
I  need  no  time  to  consider.  I  believe  that 
my  father  will  be  as  delighted  with  your 
proposition  as  I  am,  and  for  myself  I  will 
say  that  I  heartily  thank  you.  Words  are 
inadequate  to  express  my  gratitude,  but  this 
I  promise  you :  that  I  will  pledge  myself  to 
be  true  to  you,  and  to  every  obligation,  and 
if  the  old  saying  that  ^  actions  speak  louder 
than  words '  be  true,  then  shall  my  every  act 
prove  my  sincerity." 

Firmly  they  clasped  hands. 

"  Spoken  like  a  man,"  said  the  old  lawyer, 
more  deeply  moved  than  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  admit,  while  on  Jotham's  dark 
lashes  something  glistened.  Could  it  have 
been  a  tear?    Certain  it  is  that  he  had  never 
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looked  more  manly.  His  tall,  lithe  figure 
with  its  firm,  square  shoulders,  the  proud 
uplifting  of  the  chin,  the  color  on  his  dark 
cheek  pleased  the  eye  of  his  old  friend,  and 
after  he  had  said  "  Good  night,''  and  had 
hurried  down  the  path,  eager  to  reach  home 
and  tell  father  and  mother  of  his  good  for- 
tune. Lawyer  Everton  still  stood  looking  up 
the  road  toward  where  the  shadowing  trees 
had  hidden  Jotham's  receding  figure.  And 
when  at  last  he  turned  and,  closing  the  door, 
prepared  to  retire,  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
thought  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
"  He  is  a  young  man  worthy  of  implicit 
trust,  and  one  who  will  make  his  mark." 

The  news  flashed  through  the  town  that 
Jotham  was  installed  in  the  office  of  Lawyer 
Everton,  and  it  was  amusing  to  note  its  ef- 
fect upon  different  members  of  the  parish. 

"  Goin'  ter  be  a  loryer^  is  he? ''  ques- 
tioned an  old  farmer;  "  wal,  I  ain't  got 
much  ter  say,  bein's  all  my  darters  is  gals, 
but  they  do  say  that  it's  a  resky  thing  let- 
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tin'  a  son  monkey  with  the  law  business. 
Apt  ter  larn  'em  tricks." 

"  Oh,  I  do'  no',"  rejoined  his  neighbor ; 
"  he  ain't  likely  ter  larn  mischief  with  Law- 
yer Everton  ter  keep  track  er  him,  an'  him 
a  nice  young  feller,  too." 

He  did  not  explain  whether  in  alluding  to 
the  "  young  feller "  he  designated  Jotham 
or  his  benefactor.  Many  of  the  townspeo- 
ple were  of  the  opinion  that  a  grand  career 
lay  open  tt)  those  whose  entire  education 
had  been  obtained  at  college,  while  others 
were  equally  firm  in  their  conviction  that 
constant  association  with  so  prominent  a 
lawyer  would  surely  crown  a  young  man 
with  laurels  even  if  he  possessed  neither 
ability  nor  application,  so  that  with  Jotham 
as  the  subject  of  conversation,  it  seemed  a 
"  sure  thing,"  as  Joel  Simpkins  said,  that 
success  must  attend  his  efforts.  Of  all  his 
friends,  none  was  more  genuinely  glad  when 
the  news  reached  her  than  Randy. 

"  Indeed  I  am  glad  for  you,  Jotham,"  she 
said,  "  for  I  am  sure  that  it  means  success 
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for  you,  and  it  will  allow  you  to  remain  here 
all  winter,  instead  of  returning  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

Then  she  would  have  missed  him  had  he 
been  away!  The  happy  thought  sent  the 
color  to  his  cheek,  but  her  next  remark 
caused  a  questioning  expression  in  his  eyes 
which  a  moment  before  shone  with  the  light 
of  certain  happiness. 

"  Isn't  it  fine,''  she  said,  "  that  you  and 
Arthur  will  be  here  at  home  this  season  to 
enjoy  all  the  merrymaking  which  the  girls 
are  planning  for  the  holidays?  Last  year 
you  were  at  Harvard,  while  he  was  an  exile 
in  that  little  stupid  village.  A  dull  place 
it  was,  I  know  from  experience.  Was  I  not 
there  for  months  on  Aunt  Prudence's  little 
farm?" 

"  But,  as  you  were  just  saying,  Arthur 
Earnshaw  was  there,"  Jotham  said  gently. 

There  was  a  strange  tone  in  his  voice, 
noting  which.  Randy  turned  to  look  at  him. 
The  wistful  expression  of  his  eyes  puzzled 
her  so  that  she  wondered  what  she  should 
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say,  or  what  reply  he  was  so  eagerly  await- 
ing. Then,  believing  that  that  w^hich  had 
so  moved  him  had  been  kindly  solicitude  for 
her,  and  that  he  wished  her  to  assure  him 
that  her  stay  upon  the  lonely  little  farm  had 
not  been  wholly  desolate,  she  made  what 
proved  to  be  the  most  disconcerting  reply. 

"  That  is  true,"  she  said,  "  Arthur  was 
there,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  relieve 
my  loneliness.  I  remember  the  first  Sunday 
at  church,  among  the  unfamiliar  faces ;  how 
pleased  I  was  to  see  him  coming  toward 
me.'' 

As  she  finished  speaking  Randy  turned 
toward  him  with  a  smile,  but  he  was  not 
looking  at  her.  Something  in  his  attitude 
surprised  her ;  she  knew  not  what  to  say.  If 
he  had  looked  grieved  she  would  frankly 
have  questioned  him ;  as  it  was,  his  manner 
was  vaguely  puzzling.  When  upon  the  road 
he  had  hurried  toward  her  both  voice  and 
eyes  had  been  filled  with  eager  happiness; 
now  he  stool  silent,  idly  pushing  the  tiny 
pebbles  about  with  a  light  birch  switch,  and 
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softly  under  his  breath  he  was  whistling  a 
familiar  air  which  they  both  had  sung  dur- 
ing their  first  year  at  the  district  school. 
They  had  been  little  playmates  in  those 
days,  and  firm  friends  ever  since. 

Some  note,  some  melting  cadence  in  the 
little  song,  made  her  long  to  question  him, 
but  what  should  she  ask?  Only  his  change 
of  attitude  had  puzzled  her.  Not  a  word  had 
he  said  which  gave  the  least  impression  that 
he  was  hurt,  and  while  she  was  still  won- 
dering what  she  might  say,  he  spoke,  and 
the  tiny  cloud  seemed  to  have  vanished. 


CHAPTER    V 

A   FRUITLESS   ERRAND 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  had  kept  her  vow.  On  the 
morning  following  the  day  on  which  she 
had  uttered  it,  she  had  commenced  her  cir- 
cuit of  the  village,  making  her  first  call 
upon  her  niece,  Mrs.  Almira  Meeks. 

"  Naow,  Almiry,"  she  had  said,  ^^  do  ye 
know  ef  anybody  hereabaouts  is  goin'  ter  be 
married?  Ef  ye  do,  speak  quick,  an  ef  ye 
don't,  speak  jest  as  quick,  fer  I'm  baound 
ter  find  aout,  an'  I  can't  spend  no  time 
foolin'." 

"Good  Ian'!  What's  yer  rush?"  ques- 
tioned Mrs.  Meeks,  "  I  do'  no's  I've  beared 
tell  er  any  weddin' ;  whatever  started  ye  ter 
ax  that?  " 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  repeated  Mr.  Simpkins's 
story  of  the  number  of  fine  garments  upon 
which  Joel's  wife  was  at  work,  and  then 
hastened  away,  pausing  as  she  rushed  down 
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the  path  to  lift  her  fat  forefinger,  thus  ac- 
centing her  command. 

"  Mind  what  I  say,  Almiry !  Ef  ye  hear 
who  the  gal  is  what's  hevin'  all  them  clothes 
made,  ye  jest  keep  the  news  fer  me." 

Almiry  promised,  and  mentally  registered 
a  determination  to  take  a  decidedly  active 
part  in  the  search  for  the  owner  of  the  new 
garments.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  shad- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  hand  until  her  aunt's 
portly  figure  turned  toward  the  Center. 
Then,  hastily  locking  the  door,  and  putting 
the  key  into  her  capacious  pocket,  she  pro- 
ceeded in  an  opposite  direction,  fired  with 
a  wild  ambition  to  be  the  first  to  glean  the 
coveted  bit  of  news. 

It  was  an  amusing  fact  that  while  the  two 
women  moved  in  opposite  directions,  the 
manner  of  each  as  she  pursued  her  way  was 
exactly  like  that  of  the  other,  for  each  as 
she  walked  from  time  to  time  glanced  fur- 
tively over  her  shoulder.  Their  motives  for 
so  doing  were,  however,  entirely  unlike. 
Mrs.  Hodgkins  peeped  behind  her  to  learn 
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if,  by  chance,  someone  might  be  driving 
along  the  road  who  could  give  her  the  de- 
sired information,  and  thus  save  her  the 
long  walk  to  the  Center. 

Mrs.  Meeks  looked  over  her  shoulder  to 
determine  if  her  aunt  might  possibly  have 
changed  her  mind,  and  be  following  her. 
She  earnestly  hoped  that  she  was  still  wend- 
ing her  way  toward  the  Square.  She  felt 
that  she  had  quite  as  much  right  to  go  in 
search  of  news,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
questioned.  She  was  not  the  energetic  and 
tireless  newsmonger  that  Mrs.  Hodgkins 
had  ever  been,  and  as  she  strode  on  up  the 
hill   she  gave  utterance  to  her  thoughts. 

^^  Wal,  I  jest  hope  ter  gracious  that  we'll 
git  'nough  ter  pay  us  fer  goin'  on  such  a 
rampageous  tramp,''  she  said. 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  as  she  neared  the  Square 
and  saw  the  group  by  the  drinking  trough 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings,  expressing,  how- 
ever, a  different  view  of  the  matter. 

"  There  they  be,  the  hull  batch  er  critters 
what    spends    the    hull    continooal    time 
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'raound  Barneses  store,  or  laoungin'  nigh 
the  drinkin'  trough  a-gossipin'  like  all  fury. 
I  do  declare,  I'm  glad  I  ain't  no  gossip. 
All  I  ever  does  is  ter  hustle  'raound  an' 
git  news  as  is  news,  an'  then  spread  it  right 
an'  left  fer  the  good  er  the  commoonity." 

She  paused  to  listen.  If  they  were  talk- 
ing of  horses,  of  farming,  of  town  politics, 
she  would  pass  them  with  a  nod  and  a  word 
about  the  weather.  From  her  position  she 
could  catch  only  a  word  here  and  there,  un- 
til, her  curiosity  completely  mastering  her, 
she  rushed  forward  and  joined  the  motley 
group.  There  was  a  visible  interest  in  her 
appearance.  They  believed  that  she  had 
something  interesting  to  tell,  and  were  sur- 
prised that  her  first  remark  was  a  question. 

"  Hev  any  er  ye  beared  er  any  gal  in  this 
village  what's  goin'  ter  be  married?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Sho !  Mis'  Hodgkins,  ain't  ye  'ware  that 
that  'd  be  a  gret  secret  fer  us  ter  let  loose, 
even  ef  we  knew  it? "  queried  a  teasing 
voice. 
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^^ Do  ye  know  it,  any  er  ye?"  she  per- 
sisted. 

"  We  know  't  Belindy  Babson's  keepin' 
comp'ny  with  a  chap  f  m  the  Four  Corners 
what's  got  hay-colored  hair,  an'  her  sister 
Jemimy  has  had  a  speckled-faced  feller 
a-beauin'  of  her  'raound.  Randy  Wes- 
ton, as  usual,  has  the  pick  er  the  taown, 
bein'  'tended  continooal  by  Jotham  Potts, 
Arthur  Earnshaw,  Caleb  Ware,  an'  a  few 
others  fired  in  jest  fer  variety,"  volunteered 
Nate  Burnham,  "  but  anything  more  def- 
nite  we  hain't  got." 

"  Them  ain't  any  on  'em  actooal  engage- 
ments yet,"  said  Joel  Simpkins ;  "  them  are 
what  ye  might  call  friendships,  pooty 
strong  friendships,  too,  ye  might  say,  but 
none  er  them  is  reely  gittin'  ready  ter  be 
married  yet,  an'  why  should  they?  They 
ain't  any  on  'em  much  more'n  boys  an'  gals 
naow,  tho'  p'raps  some  time  they'll  think 
er  them  things  in  earnest." 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  was  disappointed,  for  had 
iShe  not  taken  a  long  tramp  for  the  purpose 
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of  obtaining  definite  news?  How  provoking 
that  this  group  of  idlers  had  nothing  to 
tell  which  Avas  worth  listening  to! 

To  think  that  there  were  almost  count- 
less houses  at  which  she  must  stop  if  she 
wished  to  have  her  curiosity  gratified.  She 
turned  and  was  about  to  leave,  when  a  short, 
thickset  man  joined  the  group  which 
lounged  in  the  shade  of  the  huge  old  tree 
that  stood  guard  over  the  drinking  trough. 
His  bowed  legs  showed  to  advantage  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  cut  of  his  trowsers. 
His  wife,  a  desperately  zealous  woman,  de- 
clared her  opinion  regarding  correct  cos- 
tume for  his  crooked  limbs. 

"  His  legs  is  bowed,  so  his  traowsers  is 
got  to  be  bowed,  that's  reasonable,  ain't 
it?" 

No  one  venturing  to  contradict  her,  she 
continued : 

"  Ye  cut  traowsers  with  straight  legs  fer 
straight  legs  ter  wear,  so  ye  sh'd  cut  traow- 
sers with  curved  legs  fer  bow-legs  ter  wear. 
Jest  be  sure  ye  make  the  traowsers  legs  a 
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leetle  more  bowed  than  the  bow-legs  is,  an' 
ye'll  find  the  fit  amazin' !  " 

Never  had  a  woman  spoken  more  truly. 
The  fit  was  surely  amazing!  Viewed  from 
a  distance,  her  husband's  figure  looked,  in 
shape,  like  a  huge  doughnut  topped  by  a 
pair  of  short  arms  and  a  head.  His  bushy 
hair  w^as  of  a  tawny  color,  and  his  jolly 
face  as  shapely  as  a  full  moon.  So  great 
was  the  curve  of  his  legs  that  his  feet 
touched  as  he  stepped.  He  had  left  his 
wagon  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  with  his 
whip  in  his  hand  joined  the  party  to  re- 
late the  parcel  of  news  which  he  had  col- 
lected. 

"  I  snum !  I'm  well-nigh  deestracted  with 
the  ev'lastin'  mess  er  news  I  c'lected  sence 
yesterday.  Jim  Flitters's  cal'co  caow  got 
lost  last  night  an'  after  he'd  let  half  the 
neighborhood  help  him  hunt  fer  her  fer  three 
hours,  more  or  less,  he  suddintly  remem- 
bered that  he  didn't  take  her  daown  ter  pas- 
ture at  all  that  day,  but  tethered  her  behind 
his  own  barn.     Say,  that  craowd  er  caow- 
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hunters  was  some  disgusted!  Some  of  'em 
was  so  ev'lastin'  mad  that  what  they  said 
don't  need  ter  be  repeated,  least  ways  I 
shouldn't  want  ter.'' 

Adoniram,  for  that  was  his  name,  did  not 
wait  for  the  laughter  to  subside,  but  drawled 
steadily  on.  "  Ye  all  know  B'lindy  Bab- 
son's  beau  by  sight  by  this  time,  but  ye  don't 
know  what  her  sister  Jemimy's  looks  like, 
I'll  bet.  A  funny-lookin'  critter  he  is,  too, 
but  then,  Jemimy's  at  least  middlin'  plain, 
so  she  can't  be  so  partic'lar  as  a  han'some 
gal  could.  The  han'some  gal  gits  chances 
jest  as  long  as  she's  sweet  ter  look  at,  but 
the  mejum  plain  gals  has  ter  take  the  fust 
chance  that's  offered  'em  'thout  stoppin'  ter 
think.  They  don't  know  as  they'll  git 
'nother. 

"  An'  the  fambly  behind  us  daown  in 
Smoky  Holler  Forge  has  got  what  Jim 
Flanders  calls  er  three-ply  blessin';  they've 
got  triplets,  an'  with  a  hull  list  er  names 
they've  gone  an'  named  'em  jest  ridic'lous. 
They  planned  to  call  her  Mary  Ann,  after 
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her  aunt  what's  got  some  money,  an'  when 
it  turned  aout  ter  be  three,  they  didn't 
change  their  minds;  they've  called  them 
Mary  Ann,  so's  ter  hit  that  money  with  one 
or  t'other." 

"  Oh,  that's  too  big  er  yarn ;  ye  can't 
make  us  b'lieve  they've  giv'  them  three 
babies  all  the  same  name,"  said  a  derisive 
voice. 

"Why,  I  didn't  tell  ye  so,  did  I?"  ques- 
tioned the  placid  Adoniram ;  "  I  said  they 
used  the  name  '  Mary  Ann  '  fer  them  three 
babies,  an'  this  is  the  way  they  used  it :  the 
fust  one's  Ma,  the  next  one's  Ky,  an'  the 
next  one's  Ann,  an'  the  three  on  'em  has 
a  chance  ter  git  er  fortoon.  An'  I  got  er 
hull  batch  more  er  news  ter  tell,"  shouted 
the  doughty  herald.  He  did  not  wish  them 
to  dwell  so  long  upon  each  topic  mentioned 
that  he  might  not  have  time  to  relate  all 
the  yarns  which  he  had  stored  for  their 
delectation. 

"  Go  on,  Adoniram !  "  said  Jabez  Brimble- 
com. 
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He  did  not  wait  to  be  urged.  He  was 
usually  called  "  Earn  Snooks/'  never  Mr, 
Snooks,  and  seldom  by  his  full  given  name. 
He  felt  encouraged  and  continued. 

"  An'  aour  ol'  hog  up  an'  died  last  night, 
an'  I  ain't  felt  so  since  the  roof  was  blowed 
off'n  my  barn  when  I  lived  aout  onto  the 
Plains  aout  West.  'Twas  a  tremenjous  hog, 
an'  me  'n'  my  wife  set  a  store  by  it." 

He  paused  to  wipe  his  eyes  upon  the  back 
of  his  hand.  "  My  feelin's  is  'most  too  much 
fer  me,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course  ye  hate  ter  lose  the  money 
ye  expected  he'd  bring,"  said  a  young  far- 
mer, "  but  ye  look  's  if  he  was  yer  granther, 
'stead  of  a  animile  er  the  swine  fambly." 

"  Wal,  I've  had  that  hog  so  long  I  feel 
'baout  as  nigh  ter  him  as  I  did  ter  my 
granther,  an'  I  do'  no'  but  nigher,  fer  my 
granther  ye  couldn't  git  very  nigh  ter,  while 
aour  ol'  hog  was  reel  sociable  like,"  wailed 
Adoniram. 

The  crowd  was  sorry  for  the  comical  lit- 
tle man's  loss  of  dollars  and  cents  which 
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he  certainly  expected  he  would  receive  for 
the  sale  of  a  healthy  hog,  but  that  he  should 
grieve  for  the  porcine  giant  as  for  a  friend, 
was  another  thing.  Some  could  not  control 
their  amusement,  while  others  did  not  try 
to,  and  shouts  of  laughter  brought  Adoni- 
ram's  hand  down  from  his  tearful  eyes,  and 
they  saw  that,  for  the  moment,  anger  had 
pushed  his  grief  rudely  aside. 

"  Fer  once  I'm  provoked,"  he  said,  "  an' 
ef  ye  laughed  at  what  I  said  afore,  ye'll 
roar  at  what  I'm  goin'  ter  say  naow.  Wal, 
roar,  I  don't  keer !  We've  got  a  blue  dump 
cart  we  ain't  usin'  of  jest  naow  an'  I'm  a 
goin'  ter  hev  that  there  hog  h'isted  inter  it, 
an'  me  'n'  my  men  '11  give  him  reel  suit'ble 
obs'quies.  Lan',  haow  ye  roar!  Tur'ble 
funny,  ain't  it?  Wal,  I  expect  the  next  '11 
kill  ye;  ye  can't  stand  it  long  ter  laugh  so 
continoous,  but  I'll  risk  everything  an'  go 
on.    Stop  long  'nough  ter  hear  me,  will  ye?  " 

They  paused  for  an  instant,  and  he  seized 
the  opportunity. 

"  I'm  a-goin'  ter  fill  that  oV  dump  cart 
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with  a  batch  er  sun  flower  plants  an'  hev 
him  dumped  onto  'em,  an'  the  hull  thing  '11 
look  kind  er  gay,  an', — aw  sho' !  Ye  make 
me  so  sick  ter  hear  ye  giggle  an'  roar  that 
I'm  goin'  off  ter  let  ye  hev  it  aout.  Mebbe 
I'll  come  'gain  some  day  when  ye've  got 
over  yer  antics,  but  I  won't  afore,"  and  he 
trundled  away,  his  whiplash  trailing  upon 
the  ground  and  his  manner  showing  that 
he  was  fairly  inflated  with  wrath  and  dis- 
gust. They  looked  after  him,  surprised  at 
his  unusual  display  of  anger. 

"  Kind  er  mad,  an'  no  wonder,"  Nate 
Burnham  said,  "  fer  we  did  laugh  like  all 
time,  but  reely  he  was  ridic'lous." 

"  An'  me  a-standin'  here  a-list'nin'  to  a 
mess  er  nonsense,  'stead  er  bein'  busy  hunt- 
in'  that  news  I'm  'baout  wild  ter  git,"  and 
as  she  spoke  Mrs.  Hodgkins  hustled  up  the 
road  like  an  engine  under  full  steam.  And 
when,  after  arduous  tramping,  the  two 
women  met  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hodgkins's 
house,  they  paused  upon  the  door  stone,  each 
to  learn  what  the  other  had  accomplished. 
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"Wal?"  said  Almiry. 

"Wal?"  queried  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  tone  of  voice,  yet  laughing 
in  spite  of  her  weariness. 

"  Come  in  an'  set  daown,  an'  we'll  see 
what  ye've  did,"  the  elder  woman  said,  seat- 
ing herself  and  rocking  vigorously. 

"  My  land !  Wa'n't  the  sun  hot,  an'  ain't 
I  pooty  nigh  tuckered  aout  with  trampin' 
up  an'  daown  the  length  er  this  ere  taown, 
an'  gittin'  one  piece  er  news,  but  not  the 
piece  I  started  fer." 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  ye  that  I  started  up 
the  road  the  same  time  you  started  daown, 
determined  that  between  the  two  on  us  we'd 
ketch  that  piece  er  news, — but  say,  what  did 
ye  git?  " 

Having  spoken  thus,  Mrs.  Meeks,  with  an 
odd  little  light  in  her  eyes,  awaited  her 
aunt's  reply. 

"  When  I'd  got  as  fur  as  the  drinkin' 
trough  I  see  a  craowd  er  them  fellers  as  is 
there  jest  continooal,  but  the  time  I  spent 
a-list'nin'     ter    their    nonsense    was    jest 
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wasted.  The  only  thing  I  heared  ter  pay 
me  fer  my  ev'lastin'  trampin'  I  got  at  the 
fust  haouse  I  stopped  at  fer  a  call.  They 
told  me  that  Jotham  Potts  is  inter  Lawyer 
Everton's  office,  an'  in  there  ter  stay,  an' 
that's  all  right,  an'  I'm  glad  ter  know  it, 
but  it  did  make  me  mad  that  that  piece  er 
news  was  a  week  old,  an'  they  a-tellin'  me 
of  it  an'  me  'most  alius  hevin'  the  chance 
ter  tell  a  thing  fust.  Wa'n't  it  aggerva- 
tin'?" 

"  'Twas  so,"  Mrs.  Meeks  agreed,  "  but 
mebbe  ye'll  feel  riled  that  I  contrived  ter 
git  the  news  we  went  huntin'  fer." 

"  Bein's  ye're  my  niece,  Almiry,  I  don't 
keer.  Go  on!  I'm  wild  with  cur'os'ty. 
Who  is  she?  " 

"  'Tain't  she;  it's  they,  or  them,  whichever 
ye  like.  I  seen  some  women  a-comin'  aout'n 
Joel  Simpkins's  haouse,  an'  two  on  'em 
went  one  way  an'  one  went  t'other,  an' 
the  two  was  Mis'  Small  an'  Mis'  Earnshaw, 
an'  t'other  was  Mis'  Brimblecom,  an'  I 
tackled    her.     She's    reel    pleasant,    an'    I 
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thought  she'd  tell  me  ef  she'd  heared  who 
was  ter  be  married,  so  I  axed  her. 

"  ^  Them  things  that  Janie  Simpkins  is 
makin'  ain't  fer  no  gal,'  she  said,  '  an'  I  do' 
no's  they's  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  tell 
ye  who  they  be  fer.  They're  fer  all  on  us, 
that  is,  fer  Mis'  Small  an'  Mis'  Earnshaw 
an'  me.  We  was  goin'  ter  hev  some  new 
things,  an^  we  axed  Mis'  Simpkins  ef  she'd 
make  'em  a  leetle  cheaper  ef  we  gin  her  aour 
orders  all  tergether,  instead  er  stringin'  of 
'em  aout  separate.  She  said  she  would,  an' 
she's  goin'  ter  make  the  price  ter  each  on  us 
a  dollar  less  than  ef  we'd  had  'em  single. 
A  dollar  is  quite  a  savin',  ain't  it?  Jabez 
says  we  formed  a  swine-der-cate,  whatever 
that  may  be.' 

^^Swine-der-cate!  Did  ye  ever  hear  er 
such  a  word?  I  asked  her  what  he  meant, 
an'  she  said  she  didn't  know,  but  that  Jabez 
was  alius  jokin'.  She  said  it  had  somethin' 
ter  do  with  a  number  er  people  gittin'  ter- 
gether ter  git  a  bargain.  I  didn't  let  her 
know  what  I  thought  that  word  meant,  but 
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I  tell  ye  truly,  I  thought  'twas  some  kind 
of  a  coat,  or  gaown,  I  didn't  know  which. 
Swine-der-cate !  Well  ef  I  ever !  Jabez  alius 
was  a  master  hand  at  jokin'." 

It  was  certainly  disappointing  to  have 
worked  so  hard,  and  to  have  obtained  so  lit- 
tle. Having  imagined  that  some  village  lass 
was  having  an  elaborate  trousseau  prepared 
for  an  eagerly  anticipated  wedding,  it  was 
simply  maddening  to  learn  that  the  gar- 
ments were  intended  for  three  common- 
place dames  who  were  matrons  of  many 
years'  standing. 

"  I  think  I'll  stay  ter  hum  ter-morrer, 
Almiry,  an'  do  a  leetle  cookin'.  Mr.  Hodg- 
kins  had  ter  git  his  own  dinner  onto  the 
table  this  noon,  bein's  I  was  aout.  I  hadn't 
nothin'  cooked  that  'mounted  ter  much.  I 
left  a  note  on  the  pantry  shelf,  tellin'  him 
ter  help  himself  ter  them  doughnuts  in  the 
crock,  an'  ter  eat  them  two  cold  flapjacks 
that  was  left  over  from  breakfast.  I  told 
him  in  the  note  that  he  could  eat  'em  all  ef 
he  wanted  ter,  'cause  I  didn't  want  'em.    I 
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see  he's  left  'em  on  the  plate ;  I  wonder  why 
hedidn't  eat 'em?" 

She  picked  up  the  slip  of  paper,  upon  one 
side  of  which  her  note  had  been  written,  and 
at  once  saw  that  a  few  words  had  been 
hastily  penciled  upon  the  reverse  side. 

"  Hand  me  them  specks,  Almiry,"  she 
commanded,  "  an'  I'll  see  what  he's  writ." 

She  adjusted  her  glasses  and  picked  up 
the  paper,  and,  in  utter  amazement,  let  it 
drop  from  her  fingers. 

^^  I  don't  want  'em,  neither,"  was  what 
she  read. 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  was  an  active  person,  but 
her  energy  was  oddly  directed.  She  would 
expend  any  amount  of  time  and  effort  if  by 
so  doing  she  might  obtain  a  bit  of  news,  but 
for  home  duties  she  had  but  little  time  or 
interest.  The  trifling  bit  of  housework  which 
she  did  was  accomplished  between  her  many 
trips  about  the  town,  and  often  her  visits 
from  house  to  house  in  search  of  subjects 
for  gossip  occupied  entire  days.  At  such 
times  Mr.  Hodgkins  dined  upon  extremely 
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frugal  fare.  Often  he  had  called  his  wife's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  expected  sub- 
stantial meals,  and  that  he  wished  to  have 
them  served  with  some  regularity.  His 
wishes  had  remained  unheeded,  and  his  com- 
mands set  at  naught. 

He  had  endured  such  treatment  for  years, 
and  had  come  to  realize  that  threats  were 
idle,  and  admonition  useless.  He  must  re- 
sort to  strategy ;  must  use  some  means  which 
should  force  his  wife  into  the  proper  per- 
formance of  her  duties. 

Almiry  picked  up  the  note  which  Mrs. 
Hodgkins  had  dropped. 

"  I  do  declare,  Almiry,  I  b'lieve  he's 
actooally  mad  this  time.  Them  'ere  dough- 
nuts was  'most  a  week  old,  an'  them  'ere 
flapjacks  was  kind  er  mejum  soggy,  but  I 
hev  knowed  him  ter  eat  stuff  no  better  than 
that,  an'  I  never  knowed  him  ter  refuse  any 
kind  er  vittles  that  could  be  eat,  so  it  must 
be  that  he's  considerable  riled.  I'll  bet  he'll 
hev  suthin'  ter  say  when  he  comes  in." 


CHAPTER    VI 
AGATHA 

As  if  to  prove  his  wife  to  be  an  accurate 
guesser,  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Hodgkins 
entered.  In  place  of  an  angry  frown,  his 
frank  face  wore  a  smile  of  evident  satisfac- 
tion. Mrs.  Hodgkins  was  puzzled,  while 
Almiry  sat  silently  wondering  what  he 
would  say. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait. 

"  Been  aout  all  day?  "  he  asked,  still  with 
that  suspiciously  broad  smile. 

"  Ye  must  know  I  hev,  seein's  ye  didn't 
eat  no  dinner,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  I  eat  a  fine  dinner,"  was  the  joyous 
reply,  "  an'  I  ain't  felt  so  full,  as  ye  might 
say,  fer  years.  Why,  Parson  Spooner's  wife 
is  jest  the  beater-ee  fer  cookin'.  Had  a  b'iled 
dinner  with  all  the  veg'tables,  an'  topped 
off  on  a  bang-up  pudd'n'  with  hot  sarse,  an' 
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a  cup  er  reel  store  tea,  that  was  strong 
'nough  ter  lift  me  nigh  over  the  table  ef  IM 
V  let  it." 

"  Ye  had  dinner  at  Parson  Spooner's?  " 
shrieked  Mrs.  Hodgkins.  "  Why  haow  hap- 
pened ye  ter?  " 

There  was  that  in  his  smile  that  irritated 
her. 

"  Went  an'  aooed  him,"  was  the  cool  reply. 
"  When  a  feller  don't  git  a  decent  dinner 
ter  hum  fer  years  an'  years,  an'  then  some 
day  finds  some  stale  ol'  doughnuts,  an'  some 
leathery,  tough  ol'  flapjacks,  he  begins  ter 
think  he's  got  ter  heg  a  dinner  oncet  in 
a  while,  jest  ter  hold  him  together.  Ye 
needn't  look  put  aout.  Good  Ian' !  I  done 
well  by  ye.  I  told  him  jest  haow  'twas.  I 
let  him  know  ye  hev  ter  keep  on  the  road 
most  er  the  time  in  order  ter  keep  yer  stock 
er  news  complete. 

"  I  showed  him  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  his 
face  that  I  wa'n't  a-beggin'  fer  a  dinner  jest 
fer  the  fun  er  seein'  what  he  hed  ter  offer. 
I  told  him  I  wouldn't  come  any  of tener  than 
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I  had  ter.  I  told  him  that  ye  left  me  'nough 
ter  eat,  such  as  'twas,  but  I  didn't  no  ways 
hanker  fer  half  a  erockful  er  doughnuts 
that  was  so  'tarnal  stale  that  they  was 
harder'n  rocks,  an'  musty  in  places,  an'  I 
said  my  stummic  tarned  over  at  the  sight 
er  them  'ere  cold  flapjacks.  He  was  reel 
kind,  an'  when  I  thanked  him  fer  the  best 
dinner  I'd  had  fer  years,  he  told  me  ter 
come  any  time. 

"  Oh,  ye  needn't  hitch  on  yer  cheer !  I 
ain't  goin'  ter  be  beholden  ter  him,  fer  I 
went  over  there  with  a  big  marrerfat 
squash  an'  a  bag  full  er  pertaters.  I  says 
ter  him : 

" '  I  kin  pay  my  way,  fer  I'm  prosperous, 
an'  able  ter  hev  a  fine  table  sot,  but  I  ain't 
no  cook,  an'  Mis'  Hodgkins  ain't  got  the 
time  ter  cook  fer  me.'  " 

Mrs.  Hodgkins's  fat  face  was  a  study,  and 
Almiry,  thinking  it  a  discreet  time  to  with- 
draw, opened  the  side  door  and  hastened 
across  the  field  toward  home.  What  her 
aunt's  reply  was,  she  would  never  know, 
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but  when  she  called  upon  her  early  the  next 
morning  she  found  her  busily  engaged  in — 
cooking. 

There  were  two  excellent  reasons  for  her 
unwonted  industry.  First,  that  she  had 
canvassed  the  town  on  the  day  before,  and 
found  that  there  was  but  little  news  in  cir- 
culation; and,  second,  that  she  had  regis- 
tered a  vow  that  she  would  show  Mr.  Hodg- 
kins  that  she  had  not  forgotten  how  to  cook, 
and  that  her  culinary  achievements  would 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  woman 
in  the  town — even  the  parson's  wife.  To 
her  niece  she  said  nothing  of  her  resolve  to 
prove  herself  to  be  a  model  cook,  but  the 
array  of  viands  which  steamed  upon  the 
table,  and  the  pile  of  cookbooks  which  she 
was  studying  preparatory  to  evolving  yet 
other  tempting  dishes,  spoke  volumes  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Hodgkins's  strategy. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  bit  of 
village  gossip  eludes  the  vigilance  of  the 
chronic  new^smonger,  to  be  picked  up  by  one 
who  is  wholly  innocent  of  any  attempt  to 
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acquire  news  which  is  not  intended  for  the 
public. 

Randy  had  been  endeavoring  to  read  a 
favorite  story,  but  the  sunshine  all  about 
her,  the  breeze  which  played  with  her  sunny 
hair,  and  tossed  the  leaves  of  her  book, 
caused  her  often  to  pause  to  look  across  the 
fields,  and  to  admire  the  beauty  of  foliage 
and  flowers.  The  hum  of  insects  blended 
with  the  drowsy  beauty  of  the  September 
day,  and  while  she  was  listening  to  the  hum 
of  crickets,  and  the  droning  solo  of  a  bee, 
another  and  more  strident  song  poured  from 
the  kitchen  window.  It  was  Philury,  who, 
happiest  when  busiest,  was  giving  vent  to 
her  joy.  Both  words  and  music  of  her 
hilarious  songs  were  of  her  own  composi- 
tion, and  no  one  who  had  once  heard  her 
sing  them  could,  for  a  moment,  doubt  their 
originality. 

"  The  mullein  is  velvet,  the  burdock  is  green, 
But  not  nigh  so  verdant  as  some  folks  I've  seen, 
There's  cousin  Jehiel,  he  made  hisself  sick, 
Fer  he  give  fifty  dollars  ter  buy  a  gold  brick." 
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Small  wonder  that  Randy  laughed,  but 
the  next  verse  held  her  spell-bound. 

"  But  Aunt  Nabby  Ware's  got  a  nephew,  I'm  told, 
Who's  sure  that  he'll  git  half  er  Aunt  Nabby's  gold, 
An'  ter  win  aour  dear  Randy,  he's  made  up  his  mind. 
But  by  Arthur  or  Jotham,  he'll  git  left  behind." 

"  Really,  Philury  must  be  advised  to 
make  her  verses  less  personal,''  thought 
Randy,  and  she  turned  toward  the  house, 
intending  gently,  yet  firmly,  to  urge  her  to 
select  such  subjects  as  pointed  directly  at 
no  one.  She  was  walking  rapidly  when, 
about  halfway  up  the  path,  a  sound,  as  if 
from  behind  a  clump  of  underbrush,  caused 
her  to  pause  and  listen.  What  a  strange 
little  sound!  After  a  moment  it  was  re- 
peated; ah,  now  she  knew  that  she  had  not 
been  mistaken.  It  was  the  plaintive  sobbing 
of  a  child !  Softly  she  made  her  way  around 
to  the  other  side  of  the  thick  wild  shrubbery, 
and  there  upon  the  grass  lay  a  little  girl, 
her  face  hidden  upon  her  arm,  her  sobs 
shaking  her  little  form. 

"Agatha!" 
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The  little  figure  became  motionless,  but 
she  did  not  look  up. 

Eandy  knelt  beside  her. 

"  Agatha,  it  is  Eandy ;  don't  you  know  my 
voice,  and  won't  you  look  at  me?  '' 

With  her  face  still  hidden,  the  child  ex- 
tended a  hot  little  hand  which  Randy  firmly 
clasped.  For  a  few  moments  both  were 
silent,  for,  although  Agatha  was  not  crying, 
she  seemed  unwilling  to  meet  Randy's  eyes, 
and  Randy,  not  wishing  to  urge  her,  waited, 
hoping  that  she  might  speak.  As  the  mo- 
ments passed  and  Agatha  remained  silent, 
Randy  bent  lovingly  over  her,  brushing  her 
hair  back  from  the  flushed  cheek  which  was 
not  hidden,  and  talking  to  her  in  the  manner 
which  always  calmed  Prue  when  something 
had  grieved  her. 

When,  after  much  coaxing,  Agatha  turned 
toward  Randy,  it  was  to  glance  at  her  but  a 
moment,  then  to  hide  her  face  again.  Gently 
Randy  lifted  her,  and  then  with  her  arm 
about  her  she  begged  her  to  tell  the  reason 
of  her  distress. 
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"  You  7nust  tell  me  why  you  are  cry- 
ing, and  perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  no  you  can't,  Kandy,"  Agatha 
answered ;  "  Aunt  Nabby  don't  love  me  any 
more,"  and  her  tears  flowed  afresh.  Kandy's 
first  thought  was  that  for  some  childish 
fault  Agatha  had  been  corrected,  and  that 
because  Aunt  Nabby  had  admonished  her, 
perhaps  too  sternly,  the  child  believed  that 
she  was  no  longer  beloved. 

"  Why,  Agatha,  of  course  Aunt  Nabby 
loves  you ;  you  must  not  think  that  she  does 
not.  You  know  that  you  aren't  really  Aunt 
Nabby's  niece,  but  when  she  found  that  you 
were  all  alone  in  the  world  she  gave  you  a 
good  home  and  love  and  care." 

"  I  know  it,  I  do  truly  know  it,"  Agatha 
said,  "  but  she  loved  me  then,  and  truly  she 
doesn't  now,  an'  I'm  not  goin'  home  now; 
I'm  goin'  to  stay  here  all  night." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Agatha ;  you  must  do  no 
such  thing.  Think  how  frightened  Aunt 
Nabby  would  be !  " 
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"  She  wouldn't  mind  now,  since  Caleb's 
told  her  such  mean  things !  " 

Randy  saw  that  that  which  had  made 
Agatha  so  unhappy  was  no  childish  freak; 
that  something  had  so  grieved  her  that  she 
could  not  pass  it  by  lightly,  or  easily  for- 
get it. 

"  If  you  are  crying  about  something 
which  you  know  Aunt  Nabby  would  not 
wish  you  to  tell,  then  I  will  not  ask  you 
again  to  tell  me,''  said  Randy,  "  but  whether 
you  tell  me  or  not,  you  77iust  go  home  to- 
night." 

Agatha  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  I'll  not  go  home !  "  she  cried.  "  Aunt 
Nabby  loved  me  till  Caleb  came  there,  an' 
from  the  minute  he  came  she  loved  me  less. 
Caleb's  always  been  tellin'  her  little  things 
'bout  me,  but  yesterday  he  told  such  a 
wicked  story,  an'  she  believes  it.  She 
b'lieves  every  word  he  says." 

She  was  no  longer  the  child  who  lay 
softly  sobbing.  Her  eyes  were  flashing,  and 
she  quivered  with  excitement. 
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Randy  drew  Agatha  toward  her,  and 
clasping  her  closely,  looked  down  into  her 
truthful  eyes.  It  was  the  child  who  first 
spoke. 

"At  first  I  thought  I  couldn't  tell  you, 
Eandy,  an'  now  I  think  I  must.  Sit  down 
'side  er  me,  an'  I'll  tell  you  what  made  me 
cry. 

"Caleb  hasn't  liked  me,  ever,  an'  hie's 
been  tryin'  ter  plague  me  just  every  way  he 
could  think  of,  'specially  when  Aunt  Nabby 
was  out.  Yesterday  he  couldn't  bother  me, 
'cause  he  was  talkin'  an'  talkin'  ter  Aunt 
Nabby  all  day.  He  commenced  right  after 
breakfast,  an'  he  said  he  had  something 
very  important  to  talk  'bout  ter  her,  an'  he 
made  her  go  inter  the  settin'-room,  an'  told 
me  ter  keep  out.  Aunt  Nabby  said  I  might 
set  down  an'  sew  on  my  patchwork  a  while, 
an'  that  pretty  soon  I  might  go  up  to  make 
my  bed. 

"  Caleb  had  shut  the  door,  but  I  couldn't 
help  hearin'  some  things,  'though  I  truly 
tried  not  to.     I  had  my  little  chair  by  the 
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window,  an'  I  took  the  squares  er  patch- 
work, an'  I  just  sewed  an'  sewed.  I  heard 
him  say  something  'bout  ^  wills '  er  '  will,' 
an'  he  was  sayin'  it  over  an'  over.  He  kept 
tellin'  her  she'd  ought  ter  do  it,  whatever 
'twas.  I  didn't  understand  what  'twas  all 
'bout.  Aunt  Nabby  spoke  so  low  that  I 
didn't  hear  a  word  she  said.  Truly,  I  tried 
not  to  hear,  but  sometimes  Caleb  spoke  real 
loud,  as  if  he  was  mad.  I  wished  he 
wouldn't  bother  Aunt  Nabby,  an'  pretty 
soon  I  put  the  patchwork  in  the  workbasket 
and  I  went  up  to  my  room." 

Randy  knew  well  the  meaning  of  Caleb's 
closeted  interview  with  Aunt  Nabby.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  check  Agatha's  recital, 
but  as  she  listened  she  was  wondering  if  in 
any  way  Caleb  could  be  outwitted  and 
Agatha's  claim  to  Aunt  Nabby's  solicitude 
restored.  Surely  Caleb's  influence  should 
not  be  supreme. 

"  When  I'd  made  my  bed  and  set  the 
room  in  order,"  continued  Agatha,  "  I  tried 
to  think  what  else  I  could  do.     I   didn't 
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want  to  go  down  stairs  to  sit  alone  an'  hear 
Caleb's  voice  just  talkin'  an'  talkin'  to 
Aunt  Nabby,  an'  just  then  I  thought  of  my 
upper  drawer.  She  told  me  yesterday  that 
I  ought  to  fix  it  up,  so  I  opened  it  an'  com- 
menced to  sort  my  ribbons.  I  was  just 
smoothing  out  my  best  blue  hair  ribbon, 
when  I  gave  it  a  twitch,  an'  something 
rattled  on  the  bottom  of  the  drawer.  I 
looked  in  to  see  what  it  was,  for  it  had 
dropped  in  among  some  other  ribbons.  I 
felt  for  it,  and  found  it.  Randy,  it  was 
Aunt  Nabby's  purse ! 

"  Of  course,  I  ran  right  down  stairs 
cryin',  ^  Aunt  Nabby!  Aunt  Nabby!  I've 
found  your  purse ! ' 

"  I  was  so  glad  I  could  hardly  wait  to 
give  it  to  her.  Oh,  you'd  never  guess  what 
happened  next!  Caleb  opened  the  door  and 
came  out. 

"  '  That's  a  pooty  story,  ain't  it? '  he  said, 
sort  er  sneerin'. 

"  I  pushed  by  him  an'  ran  to  Aunt 
Nabby.    She  was  settin'  at  a  little  table,  and 
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there  was  ever  so  many  pieces  of  paper  what 
she^d  torn  up,  an'  some  big  pieces  she'd  been 
writin'  on.  '  Here  it  is,  an'  I  just  found  it 
in  my  upper  drawer  in  my  bureau  'mong 
my  ribbons,'  I  said. 

"  She  looked  at  me,  but  'fore  she  could 
speak  Caleb  stepped  right  between  us. 

"  ^  Pooty  story,  ain't  it?  Likely  story, 
too,  ain't  it?  I  been  tellin'  ye  all  'long  that 
Agatha  could  tell  ye  where  yer  purse  an' 
the  ninety  dollars  had  went.  After  weeks 
er  huntin'  she  finds  it  all  to  oncet  in  her 
upper  heaury  drawer!  I  think  she's  pooty 
bold  ter  try  ter  make  ye  b'lieve  such  er  yarn. 
Naow,  I  hope  ye  see  't  she  ain't  desarvin'  er 
hevin'  prop'ty  left  ter  her.  Ef  ye  make  yer 
will  in  my  favor  ye'll  leave  yer  money  ter  a 
hon'able  pusson.  Agatha  won't  mind  steal- 
in'  ter  git  er  livin'.' 

"  I  tried  ter  tell  Aunt  Nabby  that  I  never 
stole  anything;  that  she  might  give  Caleb 
everything  he  wanted  if  she'd  only  believe 
me  honest,  an'  love  me  just  as  she  used  to 
before  he  came.    She  wouldn't  listen  to  me, 
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an'  I  ran  out  er  the  house  an'  up  here,  an' 
now  do  you  wonder  that  I  couldn't  help 
cryin'?" 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  all,  dear,"  Randy  said, 
"and  now  you've  told  me  this,  you  must 
promise  me  that  you'll  tell  no  one  else  about 
it  until  I've  tried  to  help  you." 

"  I  won't  tell  anybody  else,"  Agatha 
promised ;  "  but,  Randy,  how  could  you  help 
me?  You  can't  make  Aunt  Nabby  love  me; 
she  doesn't  any  longer,  you  know." 

"  I  think  she  does,"  Randy  said,  "  only 
just  now  she  has  forgotten  and  needs  to  be 
gently  reminded." 

"  Will  1/ou  remind  her.  Randy?  "  Agatha 
asked,  looking  at  Randy  with  wondering 
eyes. 

"  I  believe  that  someone  wiser  than  I 
could  do  it  better,"  Randy  said,  "  and  now  I 
ask  you  again  to  promise  me  that  you  will 
not  tell  anyone  a  word  of  what  you  have 
told  me." 

"  I  do  promise,  because  you  are  to  help 
me." 


Amy  Brooke-    . 


In  her  eag-erness,  the  time  spent  on  the  way  seemed  much 
longer  than  it  actually  was. —  Page  111. 
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"  And  will  you  go  home,  Agatha?  It  will 
hinder  my  helping  you  if  you  stay  away 
from  Aunt  Nabby's  house." 

"  Then  111  go  back,"  was  the  prompt 
answer,  given  almost  gladly  because  of  the 
new  hope  that  later,  in  some  mysterious 
way.  Aunt  Nabby's  love  might  again  be 
hers. 

True  to  her  promise,  Agatha  ran  down  the 
path,  and  as  she  reached  the  road  turned 
to  wave  her  hand  to  Kandy. 

As  soon  as  the  little  figure  had  disap- 
peared around  the  bend  of  the  road  Randy, 
with  nervous  haste,  sped  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  the  determination  to  tell 
Agatha's  story  to  the  only  one  who,  she 
believed,  could  set  at  naught  the  cruel 
scheming  of  Caleb  Ware. 

In  her  eagerness,  the  time  spent  on  the 
way  seemed  much  longer  than  it  actually 
was,  and  with  such  haste  did  she  push 
onward  that  she  reached  the  well-known 
door,  flushed  and  breathless. 

The  impulsive  ring  at  the  bell  astonished 
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the  old  servant,  who,  expecting  to  see  some 
importunate  stranger,  stared  at  Randy  in 
surprise. 

"Yes,  His  Honor's  in,  but  he's  awful 
busy  with  Mr.  Jotham.  I  guess  they'll  see 
you  though,  ef  it's  important." 

While  the  woman  was  speaking  the  door 
of  the  office  opened,  and  Lawyer  Everton, 
hat  in  hand,  greeted  Randy. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  me?  "  he  asked.  "  I 
was  going  out,  but  an  hour  later  will  do 
quite  as  well.  Come  in;  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  learn  your  errand." 

"  And  at  any  other  time  I'd  say  that  I'd 
not  detain  you,  but  truly,  this  time  I  dare 
not  wait  even  an  hour." 

It  was  evident  that  it  was  no  slight  affair 
which  impelled  her  to  call  upon  him,  and, 
without  a  word,  he  led  the  way  to  an  inner 
office. 

Jotham  looked  up  from  his  writing  to 
greet  her,  and  at  once  noticed  her  evident 
excitement. 

"  I  wish  you  both  to  listen  and  tell  me  if 
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anything  can  be  done  to  right  this  great 
injustice  to  a  little  girl,''  she  said,  and  then 
she  repeated  the  story  of  Caleb's  perfidy. 

To  say  that  her  listeners  were  incensed 
would  but  meagerly  describe  the  wrath  of 
Lawyer  Everton,  or  the  anger  and  disgust 
in  Jotham's  fine  eyes. 

"  Can  it  be  done,  sir?  "  he  asked  respect- 
fully. "  Can  the  fellow  be  punished  for  this 
mean,  contemptible  business?  " 

He  had  never  liked  Caleb,  but  had  thought 
that  his  estimate  of  his  character  might  be 
unjust.  Now  he  had  proof  of  the  fellow's 
treachery  and  could  no  longer  blame  him- 
self for  the  intense  dislike  which  he  had 
never  been  able  to  overcome. 

"  I  think  your  questions  will  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  in  a  day  or  two,  Jotham," 
was  the  answer,  given  after  a  thoughtful 
moment. 

"  Aunt  Nabby  sent  me  a  note  yesterday 
in  which  she  said  that  she  should  call  upon 
me  very  soon,  and  asked  me  to  set  a  day 
when  I  should  be  at  leisure,  as  her  business 
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was  important.  Eandy,  I  thank  you  for 
giving  me  this  valuable  information,  and  for 
your  promptness  in  coming  to  me.  You  may 
be  sure  that  when  Aunt  Nabby  arrives  I 
shall  be  ready  for  her.  And  now,  Jotham, 
remember  that  an  ability  to  keep  strictly 
secret  all  evidence  until  the  day  and  hour 
on  which  he  makes  good  use  of  it,  is  a  part 
of  a  lawyer's  stock  in  trade.  I  must  ask 
you,  also,  Randy,  to  maintain  silence  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  For  myself,  I  am  not 
only  willing,  but  eager  to  meet  Aunt 
Nabby.  She  comes  to  seek  my  advice ;  possi- 
bly I  shall  give  more  than  she  expects." 

A  few  days  later  Aunt  Nabby,  looking 
tired  and  harassed,  yet  determined,  as  if,  for 
a  knotty  problem,  she  had  formed  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  arrived  at  Lawyer  Ever- 
ton's  oflSce.  Having  seated  herself  in  a 
comfortable  chair,  she  deposited  a  huge  bag 
upon  the  floor  beside  her  with  elaborate  care, 
which  suggested  that  it,  possibly,  contained 
a  bomb. 
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"  I  expected  Caleb  ter  come  with  me,  an' 
he'll  be  here  soon,  I  guess,  so  we'll  wait.  I 
don't  try  ter  do  nothin'  'thout  Caleb  these 
days,"  she  continued,  "  fer  he's  'mazin' 
smart,  an'  a  great  help  ter  me.  Here  he  is 
naow !  " 

Caleb  entered,  fanning  his  face  with  his 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  making  a  great 
effort  to  impress  Aunt  Nabby  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  walked  at  immense  speed  to 
make  up  for  his  tardy  arrival.  He  puffed 
with  exaggerated  energy,  and  Aunt  Nabby 
became  quite  solicitous  lest  the  effort  of 
hastening  had  been  too  great  for  him. 

"  Ye  didn't  ought  ter  hurry  so,  Caleb," 
she  said  with  a  smile  which  told  him  that 
he  had  flattered  her  by  so  doing. 

"  I'd  do  anything  fer  ye,  Aunt  Nabby," 
he  said,  with  a  simper  which  was  intended 
for  a  fond  smile.  He  felt  sure  of  Aunt 
Nabby,  but  it  was  with  some  trepidation 
that  he  watched  Lawyer  Everton  as  he 
sorted  some  important  papers  upon  his 
desk    and  then  turned  toward  Mrs.  Ware, 
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asking  kindly  what  he  could  do  for  her.  It 
was  a  strong  face,  and  while  Caleb  saw  that 
it  was  genial,  he  believed  that  it  belonged  to 
a  character  which  could  not  be  trifled  with. 
He  had  told  Aunt  Nabby  plainly  what  he 
considered  her  duty,  and  he  hoped  that  she 
would  be  firm  in  her  determination  to  do  as 
he  wished. 

"  You  have  called  upon  me  for  advice? '' 
questioned  the  lawyer. 

"She  don't  need  no  advice;  she  knows 
what  she  wants  ter  do,"  Caleb  volunteered, 
hastening  to  speak  lest  Aunt  Nabby  should 
not  answer  as  he  wished  her  to.  He  did  not 
realize  how  closely  Jotham  was  watching 
him,  nor  did  he  see  the  look  of  disgust  with 
which  Lawyer  Everton  regarded  him. 

Aunt  Nabby  fidgeted  upon  her  chair, 
drew  off  one  glove,  and  then,  putting  it  on 
again,  pulled  off  the  other.  She  looked  at 
Caleb  as  if  she  wondered  if  she  remembered 
how  he  had  instructed  her  to  begin ;  then,  as 
if  suddenly  sure  of  her  memory,  she  turned 
a  resolute  face  toward  the  lawyer. 


CHAPTER    VII 

CHECKMATED 

Aunt  Nabby  sat  forward  upon  the  edge 
of  her  chair. 

"  I've  made  up  my  mind  ter  hev  my  will 
drawed  up,  an'  ter  hev  it  fixed  in  favor  er 
my  newy,  Caleb  Ware,"  she  said. 

"  Aunt  Nabby  knows  't  I'm  a  hon'able 
young  man,  an'  one  that's  likely  ter  use  the 
money  in  a  sensible  way.  I'm  one  er  them 
fellers  that's  alius  a-studyin'  ter  do  the  right 
thing,  an'  I " 

"  Just  now  I  should  like  to  hear  whatever 
Mrs.  Ware  has  to  say,"  was  the  stern  inter- 
ruption, and  Caleb  was  at  once  silent. 

"Now,  Aunt  Nabby,"  Lawyer  Everton 
said,  "  you  have  the  right  to  leave  your 
property  to  whom  it  may  please  you  to 
favor.  No  one,  whoever  he  may  be,  should 
seek  to  influence  you ;  no  one  who  is  in  the 
least  degree  honorable  would  attempt  to  do 
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so.  You  are  a  strong,  resolute  woman,  able 
to  decide  for  yourself  to  whom  this  property 
should  go.  Now,  while  I  would  not  per- 
suade you  to  favor  one,  or  to  omit  to  favor 
another,  I  must,  in  justice  to  you,  ask  a 
few  questions.  Are  you  intending  to  make 
many  bequests?  " 

Her  puzzled  expression  told  him  that  he 
must  change  the  form  of  his  question. 

"  Are  there  many  people  to  w^hom  you 
wish  to  leave  gifts  of  money  or  valuables?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Oh,  thafs  what  ye  mean,  is  it?  Why,  no, 
not  many." 

Caleb  leaned  forward  and  was  about  to 
speak,  but  a  warning  gesture  silenced  him. 

"  Mebbe  ye  don't  know,  an'  mebbe  ye  do, 
but  I'll  resk  tellin'  ye  that  my  farm  ain't  all 
I'm  wuth,  not  by  a  jugful,"  she  said  with  a 
proud  toss  of  her  head.  "  No,  'ndeed !  Be- 
sides my  farm,  an'  it's  a  good  one,  I've  got 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  money!  I  guess 
that  s'prised  ye  some,  Caleb,  didn't  it?  " 

Surprised!    Caleb    Ware    was    actually 
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white  with  astonishment.  He  had  been 
working  with  unflagging  energy  to  persuade 
her  to  leave  all  her  property  to  him,  believ- 
ing that  besides  the  large  farm  there  must 
be,  at  least,  some  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
ready  money,  but  that  there  was  capital 
amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  he  had  never 
dreamed.  To  his  small  intellect  it  seemed 
an  enormous  fortune.  Had  she  said  fifteen 
million  he  could  not  have  looked  more 
amazed.  His  eyes  stared,  his  breath  came 
fast,  while  his  nervous  fingers  grasped  at 
the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  I'm  goin'  ter  give  five  hundred  dollars 
ter  furrin  missions;  I  want  ter  do  suthin' 
fer  the  heathen  critters,  an'  five  hundred 
dollars  ter  Parson  Spooner.  He's  a  good 
man,  an'  it  kind  er  evens  things  up  ter  give 
some  ter  the  heathen  an'  some  ter  a  man 
that's  so  paotoerful  good." 

Lawyer  Everton  smiled  and  nodded  ap- 
proval, and,  thus  encouraged,  Aunt  Nabby 
proceeded. 

"  That    leaves    the    farm     an'    fourteen 
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tliaousan'  which  rm  goin'  ter  will  an'  be — 
what  is  the  word?    Will  an'  be — what?  " 

"Will  and  bequeath?"  he  prompted. 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  Will  an'  bequeath  ter  my 
nevyy,  Caleb  Ware,  the  hull  there  is  left 
after  what  I  give  ter  the  parson  an'  the 
heathen,  that  is,  onless  ye  think  I'd  ought 
ter " 

In  his  wild  anxiety  Caleb  interrupted. 
"  There  ain't  nobody  else  she  cares  fer  but 
jest  me,  an'  nobody  that  would  hev  any 
claim  ter " 

"  I  must  insist,  Caleb  Ware,  that  you  re- 
frain from  interfering  in  this  matter." 

The  old  lawyer's  eyes  fairly  blazed. 

"  And  this  I  tell  you :  if  you  do  not  remain 
silent  until  I  ask  you  to  speak,  I  shall  insist 
that  you  leave  this  office.  Now,  remem- 
ber!" 

Caleb  shrank  back,  seeing  which.  Aunt 
Nabby  hastened  to  the  rescue.  She  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  Caleb  was  not  ap- 
preciated. 

"  Ye   didn't   ought  ter   speak   rough   ter 
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Caleb,  fer  he's  a  sens'tive  lad,  an'  his  feelin's 
is  reel  tender.  He's  a-tryin'  ter  work  fer  my 
interest." 

"  And  incidentally  for  himself,"  thought 
Jotham,  who,  however,  maintained  a  dis- 
creet silence.  He  respectfully  kept  his 
place  as  the  old  lawyer's  assistant,  but  the 
scene  held  a  keen  interest  for  him.  He  be- 
lieved that  before  the  interview  was  ended 
Caleb  would  be  shown  in  his  proper  colors, 
and  he  wondered  how  Aunt  Nabby  would 
appear  when  the  denouement  came. 

Lawyer  Everton  took  a  block  of  paper 
from  a  drawer  in  his  desk  and,  grasping  a 
pencil,  turned  to  his  client. 

"  Now,  Aunt  Nabby,"  he  said,  "  I  under- 
stand just  how  you  wish  to  dispose  of  your 
property,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  shall  be 
ready  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you." 

For  a  few  moments  he  wrote  rapidly. 
Then  again  he  spoke : 

"  You  are,  of  course,  willing  to  answer 
any  question  which  I  may  choose  to  ask?  " 

"  Sartainly,   sartainly !  "   was   the   ready 
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reply,  "  I  guess  lawyers  is  apt  to  be  a  leetle 
cur'us,  an'  I'd  rather  ye'd  ax  me  anything 
ye  want  ter  know  so's  the  will  kin  be  made 
so  strong  it  can't  be  busted.  The  reason  I 
want  ter  give  'baout  all  I  got  ter  Caleb  is 
'cause  he's  the  only  pusson,  except  Parson 
Spooner  an'  yerself,  that's  what  I  calls 
abs'lutely  honest." 

The  compliment  was  acknowledged  by  a 
little  nod,  and  the  questioning  began. 

"  At  one  time.  Aunt  Nabby,  you  spoke  to 
me  about  little  Agatha,  saying  that,  as  she 
had  no  parents,  you  intended  to  provide  for 
her.    Had  you  forgotten?  " 

Caleb  was  wild  to  speak,  but  realizing 
that  two  stern  eyes  were  regarding  him,  he 
set  his  lips  firmly,  contriving,  however,  to 
give  Aunt  Nabby  a  vigorous  nudge  which  he 
hoped  the  lawyer  did  not  see. 

"  I  was  goin'  ter  say  when  Caleb  nudged 
me  that  I've  changed  my  mind  'baout 
Agatha  since  she's  proved  to  be  a  thief." 

"  A  thief !  That's  a  grave  charge,  unless 
you  are  sure  of  what  you  say." 
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"  Oh,  but  I'm  sure  'nough.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  lost  some  silver  spoons,  an' 
Caleb  proved  jest  as  plain  as  could  be  that 
nobody  but  Agatha  could  hev  took  'em." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  you  prove  that, 
Caleb.  Of  course  you  are  willing  to?" 
Lawyer  Everton  asked. 

Caleb  seemed  to  have  lost  his  eagerness  to 
speak. 

"Agatha  stole  'em,  an'  that's  'nough," 
he  declared  doggedly. 

"  Did  you  see  her  take  them?  " 

"  I  guess  he  did,"  interposed  Aunt  Nabby, 
"  didn't  ye?  "  turning  toward  her  nephew. 

"  I  know  well  'nough  she  took  'em,"  he 
said,  staring  sullenly  at  the  floor. 

"  Makes  Caleb  narvous  ter  be  questioned 
so  sharp  like;  he  ain't  used  ter  it,"  Aunt 
Nabby  apologized. 

"  Agatha  was  left  in  your  care,  and  you 
promised  to  be  her  guardian  and  protector; 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  changed  your 
mind,"  the  lawyer  said. 

Aunt   Nabby   moved   uneasily   upon   her 
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cliair.  There  was  something  quite  discon- 
certing in  the  glance  of  his  clear  blue  eyes. 
Caleb  moved  forward,  ostensibly  to  stand 
beside  her,  but  in  reality  that  he  might 
again  nudge  her,  as  a  hint  that  she  boldly 
assert  her  opinion  of  Agatha. 

"  I  do  know  naow,  that  she's  reel  dis- 
honest,'' was  the  next  declaration,  "  fer  I've 
faound  my  bag  an'  purse  with  ninety  dollars 
she  stole,  fer  it  was  faound  in  her  drawer." 

She  looked  up  triumphantly  as  if  a  great 
feat  had  been  accomplished;  not  a  thought 
had  she  that  in  making  the  statement  she 
was  forever  branding  a  little  girl  as  a  crim- 
inal, the  child  who  had  always  loved  her ! 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  think  Bandy  Weston 
found  the  bag  by  the  river  bank." 

It  was  Jotham  who  had  spoken. 

"Lan',  Jotham!  I  forgot  ye  was  there. 
Randy  did  find  the  bag,  but  the  purse  was 
in  Agatha's  upper  hcaury  drawer;  'f  ye 
don't  b'lieve  it,  ask  Agatha ! "  cried  Caleb, 
when  to  his  extreme  displeasure  the  lawyer 
quietly  replied : 
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"  That's  a  very  good  suggestion,  Caleb ;  I 
think  I  will.'' 

Then  turning  to  Jotham,  he  said: 

"  Will  you  very  kindly  call  for  the  little 
girl  and  bring  her  back  with  you  as  quickly 
as  possible?  We  will  wait  until  you  return 
before  proceeding  further." 

"  I  don't  see  what  all  these  questions  has 
ter  do  with  makin'  aout  the  will,"  grumbled 
Caleb;  "Aunt  Nabby  has  got  er  hull  mess 
er  work  ter  do  ter-day.  Why  can't  ye  make 
the  will,  an'  hev  done  with  it,  an'  ax  the 
questions  arterwards?  " 

Lawyer  Everton  paid  as  little  heed  to 
Caleb's  grumbling  as  if  it  had  been  the  hum- 
ming of  a  tiny  mosquito,  busying  himself 
with  the  papers  upon  his  desk,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  office  door  opened 
and  Jotham  entered  leading  Agatha  by  the 
hand.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  been  cry- 
ing, her  eyes  and  her  quivering  lips  giving 
evidence  of  that. 

She  looked  pleadingly  at  Jotham,  wishing 
that  he  would  remain  beside  her,  since  Caleb 
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hated  her,  and  Aunt  Nabby  had  so  com- 
pletely turned  from  her. 

"  Come  here  to  me,  Agatha,"  said  Lawyer 
Everton,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  kind  voice 
she  ran  to  him  with  a  little  sob,  and  an  ap- 
pealing look  which  went  to  his  heart. 

"Oh,  I  ain't  bein'  'rested,  am  I?"  she 
cried ;  "  Caleb  says  I  stole,  but  I  never,  I 
truly  never ! " 

She  was  crying  now  with  terror. 

"  There,  there,  Agatha,  hush,  hush,"  he 
said ;  "  you're  not  arrested,  and  you  are  not 
to  be  arrested.  Listen  now  to  what  I  have 
to  tell  you.  If  you  will  answer  my  ques- 
tions you  will  be  helping  us  all  very  much, 
and  I  think  if  we  give  you  the  chance  you 
can  prove  yourself  to  be  a  good  little  girl. 
Now  be  quiet,  be  calm,  my  dear,  and  tell  me 
all  about  the  morning  when  you  found  the 
purse." 

^^  Fve  told  ye  all  'baout  it,"  Caleb  re- 
marked impatiently. 

"  Listen  only  to  the  questions  which  I  ask 
you,"  whispered  the  lawyer,  and  cheered  by 
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his  kindly  manner,  and  the  thought  that  he 
believed  in  her,  Agatha  told  the  story  as  she 
had  told  it  to  Randy.  During  the  recital 
Caleb  became  more  and  more  nervous,  but 
when  she  had  finished  he  rallied  sufficiently 
to  speak  pertly  to  Lawyer  Everton. 

"  Ain't  that  what  I  told  ye  she  done?  She 
faound  it  in  her  upper  heaury  drawer,  an' 
fer  weeks  we've  been  a-huntin'  fer  it.  Likely 
story,  ain't  it?  I  tell  ye.  Aunt  Nabby,  ye're 
lucky  ter  hev  one  critter  belonging  ter  ye 
what's  hon'able,  so's  ye  kin  know  yer 
prop'ty  '11  be  used  honestly." 

"  One  moment,  Caleb,  and  then  I'll  ques- 
tion you.  Now,  Agatha,  on  the  day  when 
you  found  the  purse  you  heard  Caleb  talk- 
ing to  Aunt  Nabby  and,  although  you  could 
not  hear  much  of  what  was  being  said, 
you  are  sure  that  you  heard  him  say  the 
word  ^will'  or  ^wills'  many  times,  are 
you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  said  it  over  and  over,  and  he 
kept  tellin'  her  she  must  do  it,  whatever 
'twas." 
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Immediately  Lawyer  Everton  turned 
sharply  to  Caleb  Ware. 

"  Trying  to  influence  Aunt  Nabby, 
weren't  you?  " 

"  Caleb  was  only  helpin'  me  ter  make  up 
my  mind,  an'  'twas  'baout  made  up  any- 
way," Aunt  Nabby  said.  She  was  intent 
upon  screening  her  nephew,  in  whom  she 
stoutly  believed.  It  is  true  that  Agatha's 
reproachful  eyes  made  her  a  bit  regretful, 
but  her  faith  in  Caleb  was  supreme,  and 
she  did  not  intend  to  have  it  shaken. 

"  Now  try  to  remember,  Agatha ;  where 
was  Caleb  when  you  went  upstairs  to  your 
room?  " 

"  He  was  in  the  settin'-room  with  the  door 
shut,  an'  I  knew  he  an'  Aunt  Nabby  didn't 
want  me  ter  hear  what  they  was  sayin',  an' 
Caleb  talked  so  loud  I  couldn't  help  it,  so 
I  ran  upstairs  to  make  my  bed." 

"  It  is  an  honorable  little  girl  who  runs 
away  in  order  not  to  overhear,  when  she 
might  easily  do  so  without  half  trying," 
Lawyer  Everton  said. 
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Aunt  Nabby  reached  for  her  huge  bag  and 
commenced  to  rummage  in  it  in  frantic 
haste. 

"  I've  got  a  paper  here,  somewheres, 
an'  'f  I  had  my  specs  I  could  find  it.  I 
writ  it  aout  jest  the  way  I  want  my  will 
ter  be,  an'  I'm  gettin'  narvous,  so  'f  ye'll 
jest " 

"  You  must  be  patient  until  I  have  asked 
a  few  more  questions,  Aunt  Nabby,"  was  the 
firm  answer,  and  although  she  looked  bored, 
she  had  no  choice  but  to  wait. 

Turning  toward  Agatha,  he  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  caused  an  amazed  expression 
upon  Caleb's  stupid  face. 

"  Do  you  remember  where  Caleb  was  be- 
fore you  heard  him  talking  about  the  will 
in  the  sitting-room?  Try  to  think,"  ques- 
tioned Lawyer  Everton. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  have  ter  try  ter  think," 
Agatha  said  quickly,  "  fer  I  know  exactly 
where  he  was,  an'  so  does  Aunt  Nabby.  We 
were  all  up  early  that  mornin',  an'  we  had 
our   breakfast    'baout    six    o'clock.     After 
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breakfast  Aunt  Nabby  asked  me  if  I  opened 
my  chamber  window  ter  air  my  room,  an' 
I  said  I  couldn't  'cause  it  stuck.  She  told 
me  I'd  better  go  up  an'  try  again,  an'  I  was 
goin'  ter,  when  Caleb  rushed  by  me,  sayin' 
he'd  do  it  fer  me.  The  reason  I  remember 
it  is  'cause  it  was  the  fust  time  he  ever 
helped  me  'baout  anything;  that  time  ye 
couldn't  hev  stopped  him." 

"Aunt  Nabby,  do  you  remember  all 
this?  " 

The  lawyer's  eyes  were  upon  her  as  he 
asked  the  question. 

"  Why,  yes,  certainly  I  do ;  Caleb's  a  very 
obligin'  lad,  an'  he  was  up  in  Agatha's 
room  all  of  twenty  minutes  that  mornin',  fer 
I  remember  hearin'  him  a-fussin'  with  that 
'ere  winder,  but  what's  that  ter  do 
with " 

Wheeling  suddenly  about,  Lawyer  Ever- 
ton  faced  Caleb  who  cowered  under  his 
keen  scrutiny. 

"Caleb!" 

The  coward  uttered  a  faint  cry. 
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"  Caleb !  what  evil  spirit  tempted  you  to 
drop  that  purse  into  Agatha's  drawer? '' 

"Why,  ye  don't  mean  ter  insult  my 
nevvy,  do  ye?  "  shrieked  Aunt  Nabby. 

^^  Look  at  him !  "  commanded  the  lawyer, 
pointing  a  menacing  finger  at  the  cringing 
figure. 

Aunt  Nabby  turned;  one  look  was 
enough. 

"Oh,  Caleb,  tell  him  ye  didn't  hev  the 
purse,  can't  ye? "  she  wailed,  but  Caleb, 
confronted  with  his  guilt,  seemed  not  to 
hear  her. 

"  Possibly  you  will  answer  me/^  said 
Lawyer  Everton.  "Having  stolen  the 
articles,  Caleb,  why  did  you  throw  the  bag 
into  the  river?  " 

The  fellow  took  a  step  forward,  then 
grasped  the  latch  of  the  door  as  if  to  steady 
himself. 

"And  what  were  you  doing  with  the 
purse  and  the  ninety  dollars  between  the 
time  that  you  threw  the  bag  into  the  river 
and  the  morning  when  you  did  the  cowardly 
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trick  of  dropping  the  purse  into  Agatha's 
drawer  to  make  her  look  like  the  thief  that 
you  yourself  were?    Answer  me!  " 

With  a  wild  scream  Caleb  wrenched  the 
door  open  and  fled  across  the  fields,  never 
pausing  to  look  behind.  All  thoughts  of 
the  will  had  vanished  and,  instead,  wild  fear 
of  capture,  of  conviction,  of  possible  im- 
prisonment, lent  wings  to  his  feet.  On,  on 
he  ran,  hardly  knowing  in  what  direction 
he  was  going,  only  aware  that  at  that  very 
moment  fifty  dollars  of  Aunt  Nabby's 
money  was  in  his  pocket.  She  had  given 
it  to  him,  telling  him  to  use  it  in  pay- 
ing her  belated  tax  bill.  Now,  in  his  shame, 
his  only  thought  was  to  place  as  great  a  dis- 
tance as  possible  between  himself  and  Law- 
yer Everton.  The  fifty  dollars  he  would  use 
to  aid  in  his  escape.  He  had  fled  in  sudden 
panic,  never  doubting  that  the  lawyer's  next 
step  would  be  to  send  him  to  the  county 
jail. 

After  his  flight,  a  silence  which  could  be 
felt  reigned  in  the  office.     One  might  have 
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expected  tears  and  remonstrance  from  Aunt 
Nabby,  for  surely  she  had  considered  Caleb 
faultless,  but  instead  of  anger  for  his  ac- 
cuser she  sat  silent  and  tearless  as  if 
stunned  by  the  disclosures  which  had  shown 
him  in  his  true  light. 

Clearly,  as  if  a  veil  had  been  lifted  from 
her  eyes,  she  saw  that  Caleb  had  sought  to 
gain  favor  with  her  by  most  contemptible 
means;  that  he  had  flung  honor  aside  and 
had  maligned  the  little  girl  who,  having  no 
defender,  had  wept  alone.  She  remembered 
how  cruelly  he  had  sneered  when  Agatha 
had  protested  her  innocence,  and  she  knew 
that  she  had  never  said  a  word  in  the  child's 
defense. 

Aunt  Nabby  stared  at  Lawyer  Everton, 
then  at  Jotham,  and  realized  that  neither 
had  a  word  of  excuse  to  offer  for  the  coward 
who  had  so  hastily  taken  his  departure. 
Then,  after  a  moment,  she  glanced  toward 
Agatha,  who,  frightened  with  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard,  cowered  in  her  corner,  be- 
lieving  that,   having   lost   faith   in   Caleb, 
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Aunt  Nabby  would  never  love  anyone 
again. 

With  what  different  sensations  the  woman 
and  child  regarded  each  other.  Agatha  be- 
lieved that,  in  some  way,  she  would  be 
blamed  for  the  unhappy  occurrence;  Aunt 
Nabby,  with  her  bitter  disappointment  in 
Caleb,  now  turned  toward  Agatha  with  a 
longing  for  their  former  affectionate  rela- 
tion. Suddenly  a  little  stifled  sob  escaped 
Agatha's  lips.  Aunt  Nabby  started  from 
her  chair  and  took  a  step  toward  her,  then 
she  paused.  Agatha's  face  was  now  hidden 
in  her  hands. 

"Agatha!  D'ye  think  ye  could  forgive 
me?" 

The  child  stared  in  amazement;  not  a 
word  did  she  say,  for  in  her  surprise  she 
thought  that  Aunt  Nabby  must  be  insane, 
while  Aunt  Nabby,  wholly  misunderstand- 
ing Agatha's  silence,  believed  that  proof  of 
her  change  of  feeling  must  be  offered  the 
little  girl. 

"Don't  ye  believe  me,  Agatha?     I  need 
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yer  love;  I  never  felt  so  lonesome  in  all  my 
life." 

Agatha,  trembling,  yet  eager,  extended  her 
hands  and,  with  parted  lips  and  brilliant 
eyes,  took  a  few  steps  forward,  then  swayed 
and  would  have  fallen  but  for  Jotham.  He 
had  been  closely  watching  her,  and  when 
she  reeled   caught  her  in  his  strong  arms. 

"  Courage,  Agatha,  courage !  "  he  mur- 
mured in  low,  gentle  tones ;  "  you've  nothing 
to  fear.  Aunt  Nabby  is  sad  because  she 
knows  that  Caleb  is  a  bad  fellow.  You  can 
be  a  little  comfort  to  her  now  if  you  wish. 
Aren't  you  willing?  " 

"  She  leant s  me?  " 

Oh,  the  longing  which  both  words  and 
voice  expressed! 

"  I  icayit  ye,  an'  I  need  ye,  Agatha ;  I  wish 
I  could  tell  ye  haow  much." 

With  a  glad  cry  Agatha  ran  to  her,  and 
instantly  she  was  clasped  in  Aunt  Nabby's 
arms. 

Lawyer  Everton  at  once  assumed  to  be 
very  busy  with  some  papers,  while  Jotham 
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hastened  to  assist  him.  Thus  left  for  the 
moment  to  themselves,  Aunt  Nabby  and 
Agatha  conversed  in  whispers,  and  it  was 
evident  that  their  confidences  had  filled 
them  with  complacency. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

A    LETTER    FROM    HELEN 

It  was  Aunt  Nabby  who  first  broke  the 
silence. 

^'  I've  made  up  my  mind  fer  good,  an' 
nothin'  could  make  me  change  it,  so  'f  ye're 
mind  ter  go  ter  work,  ye  kin  git  that  'ere 
will  drawed  up  in  time  ter  le'  me  git  home 
an'  'tend  ter  a  leetle  cookin'  that  I've  sot 
my  mind  on  doin'  ter-day." 

Her  eyes  were  bright,  and  she  seemed 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Agatha  was  clinging 
to  her  as  if  half  afraid  that  someone  might 
again  come  between  them. 

"  I  hardly  think  that  Caleb  will  return  to 
annoy  you,  Aunt  Nabby,  but  if  at  any  time 
he  attempts,  by  call  or  by  letter,  to  disturb 
you,  notify  me,  and  I  will  see  that  he  does 
not  repeat  the  offense.  He  has  proved  him- 
self unworthy  of  your  love  or  respect.    You 
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have  a  staunch  little  friend  in  Agatha;  let 
Caleb  and  his  misdeeds  pass  from  your 
mind." 

"  I  shall  try  not  ter  think  er  him,  an'  I 
wish  nobody'd  mention  him  ter  me.  I  kin 
remember  naow,  haow  in  a  hundred  ways 
he  tried  ter  say  things  ter  infloo'nce  me 
ag'in'  Agatha.  What  pesters  me  is  that  I 
was  ever  willin'  'nough  ter  listen  ter  him. 
I  guess  he'll  hev  ter  go  ter  work  naow  an' 
earn  his  livin';  but  bein's  I've  kep'  him  in 
style  fer  a  hull  year  I  guess  the  ex'cise  '11  do 
him  good." 

She  laughed  at  her  own  wit,  but  the 
laugh  was  not  mirthful,  for  she  earnestly 
regretted  the  money  which  she  had  so  freely 
expended  upon  her  worthless  nephew. 

With  enthusiasm,  Lawyer  Everton  turned 
to  the  task  which  now  afforded  him  pleas- 
ure. He  had  read  Caleb's  shallow,  con- 
temptible character  and  had  despised  him; 
faithful,  loving  little  Agatha  had  always 
been  a  favorite  with  him. 

"  Will  ye  run  home  an'  set  the  kittle  on 
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ter  bile,  an'  come  back  fer  me?  '^  asked  Aunt 
Nabby. 

"  I'd  do  anything  for  you,"  Agatha  said, 
and  she  hastened  from  the  office  to  comply 
with  this,  Aunt  Nabby's  first,  request. 

"  I  could  hev  waited  till  I  got  home  ter 
put  the  kittle  on,"  Aunt  Nabby  explained, 
"  but  Agatha  loves  me  honest,  an'  loves  me 
fer  myself,  an'  whilst  this  will  is  ter  be 
hully  in  her  favor,  I  ain't  in  no  hurry  ter 
hev  her  know  it.  Be  ye  ready? "  she 
queried. 

"  Wal,  it  won't  take  but  a  minute  ter  tell 
ye  what  I  want,  an  Jiaoiv  I  want  it,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  As  I  told  ye,  I'll  give  five  hundred 
ter  the  furrin  missions,  an'  five  hundred  ter 
Parson  Spooner,  an'  jest  five  dollars  ter 
Caleb  Ware  ter  show  him  haow  leetle  I 
think  er  him.  Ev'ry  dollar  besides  I  give  ter 
Agatha.  Her  reel  name's  Agatha  Thurber, 
but  she's  known  all  'raound  'baout  here  as 
Agatha  Ware.  What  is  it  ye  call  the 
'maount  er  money  what's  left  over;  the 
residoo?  " 
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"  That  is  called  the  residue,"  replied 
Lawyer  Everton,  and  Aunt  Nabby  seemed 
as  satisfied  as  if  a  knotty  legal  question  had 
been  satisfactorily  answered. 

The  will  was  signed  and  witnessed,  and 
she  was  assured  that  it  was  a  strong  will, 
carefully  worded,  and  she  felt  that  she  had 
become  an  important  personage,  having 
had  a  share  in  a  bit  of  legal  business.  When 
a  few  minutes  later  Agatha  ran  in  at  the 
door,  Aunt  Nabby  was  quite  ready  to  return 
with  her,  and  the  two  walked  down  the 
road,  the  child  skipping  along  with  foot- 
steps light  as  air,  and  happily  chatting  all 
the  way. 

Aunt  Nabby  had  preferred  that  Agatha's 
love  should  remain  the  pure  love  which  it 
had  ever  been,  the  innocent  love  of  a  child. 
Caleb  had  professed  to  care  for  her  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  for  himself  the  bulk  of 
her  property.  She  had  made  Agatha  her 
heir,  but  she  should  not  know  that;  every 
little  loving  act  that  she  performed  should 
be  prompted  by  the  love  of  her  little  heart, 
and  not  by  mere  gratitude. 
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The  news  of  Caleb's  flight  sped  over  the 
village,  and  wherever  a  group  of  gossips 
happened  to  meet  these  questions  were 
asked  in  rapid  succession : 

"  Where  did  he  go?  "  "  Why  did  he  go?  " 
"What  skeered  him?'' 

Lawyer  Everton  and  Jotham  Potts  kept 
their  own  counsel,  while  Aunt  Nabby,  hav- 
ing instructed  Agatha  to  tell  all  questioners 
that  Caleb  had  "  gone  because  he'd  went," 
gave  the  same  lucid  answer  to  all  her 
friends. 

At  Barnes's  store  excitement  had  reached 
the  boiling  point  when  Joel  Simpkins  gave 
the  crowd  the  benefit  of  the  bit  of  news 
which  he  had  obtained,  and  threw  in  his 
own  valuable  opinion  for  a  bargain. 

"  I  do'  no'  where  he's  gone,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  do  know  that  Aunt  Nabby's  been  ter  Law- 
yer Everton's  office,  'cause  I  seen  her  go  in, 
an'  I  watched  ter  see  her  when  she  come 
aout. 

"  Whilst  she  was  in  there  Caleb  tore 
aout  er  the  door  an'  left  the  road,  an'  went 
boltin'  off  acrost  the  fields  like  all  possessed. 
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I  couldn't  tell  whether  he  looked  mad  er 
skeert,  but  I  reckon  that  Aunt  Nabby's  made 
her  will  in  favor  er  Agatha,  fer  they  two 
walked  home  together,  as  happy  as  two 
kittens." 

"  Somebody  told  me  oncet  that  ef  a  cer- 
tain pusson  left  sums  er  money  ter  different 
pussons,  an'  then  left  what  there  was  left  to 
er  friend,  that  friend  was  called  a  '^  resid-oo- 
a-ry  legHee!'  Ain't  that  a  orful  name  ter 
call  a  critter?  " 

Eoars  of  laughter  greeted  old  Nate  Burn- 
ham's  speech,  and  while  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  been  at  all  droll,  he  joined  in 
the  general  merriment. 

Excitement  reigned  at  the  Weston  home- 
stead, for  the  glad  news  that  Agatha  was  re- 
instated in  Aunt  Nabby's  favor  had  but  just 
reached  them,  when  a  letter  from  Boston 
brought  a  deal  of  happiness  to  Randy.  It 
came  with  a  number  of  other  letters,  but  the 
envelope  was  addressed  in  a  familiar  hand, 
and  thus  the  letter  which  it  contained  was 
the  first  to  be  read.     The  writer,  who  was 
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Helen  Dayton,  had  been  Randy's  dearest 
friend,  and  now  as  Helen  Dayton  Marden, 
wife  of  young  Professor  Marden,  she  proved 
that  her  love  was  firm  and  sincere.  Her 
letter  contained  a  cordial  invitation. 

"  It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  if 
you  will  come  to  me  for  a  visit  of  three  or 
four  weeks.  I  should  like  to  urge  a  longer 
time,  but  dare  not  ask  your  mother  for  too 
great  a  favor." 

And  with  what  anticipation  Randy  mailed 
a  letter  accepting  the  tempting  invitation! 
Every  member  of  the  household  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  event,  and  Prue  fairly  bub- 
bled over  with  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed. To  Johnny  and  Hitty  Buffum  she 
confided  her  views  of  the  affair,  and  she  was 
delighted  with  the  eager  attention  with 
which  they  listened  to  all  that  she  had  to 
say. 

It  was  true  that  she  had  never  been  in 
Boston,   that   her   knowledge  of   the   mag- 
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nificent  house  on  the  avenue  was  obtained 
from  Randy's  description  of  it,  for  Randy 
had  spent  one  memorable  winter  there  as  the 
guest  of  Helen  and  her  Aunt  Marcia.  One 
morning,  from  her  chamber  window.  Randy 
overheard  Prue  giving  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  Mrs.  Marden's  home. 

"  Now  you  just  listen  while  I  tell  you  all 
'bout  the  big  house,"  she  said.  "  The  win- 
dows has  lace  curtains  an'  silk  curtains,  too, 
both  hung  on  top  er  each  other." 

Randy  peeped  at  the  little  group  and  saw 
by  the  amazement  which  each  little  face  ex- 
pressed that  Prue's  lucid  description  of  the 
gorgeous  window  draperies  had  given  but  a 
confused  idea  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  cur- 
tains. 

"An'  the  floors  are  bare,  all  'cept  the 
great  big  rugs  that " 

"Ef  the  floors  is  bare,  the  haouse  ain't 
no  finer'n  aourn.  Aour  floors  is  bare.  Is 
the  Boston  haouse  got  braided  rugs  er 
dra wed-in  rugs  in  their  parlor?  "  questioned 
Hitty. 
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"  The  big  rugs  is  velvet!  ^^  said  Prue,  and 
then  paused  to  see  the  effect. 

^^  Velvet!  ^^  gasped  the  astonished  Hitty, 
^^  velvet  did  you  say?  Why,  I  don't  b'lieve 
it.  Aunt  Jerushy's  bunnit  is  velvet !  Folks 
wouldn't  Dut  velvet  on  the  floor  ter  walk 
on!" 

"  All  the  same  the  rugs  are  velvet,  an' 
they're  so  thick  your  feet  go  way  down  into 
'em !  " 

"  Oh— 0—0— 0 !  " 

Hitty's  and  Johnny's  derisive  exclama- 
tion aroused  Prue's  anger. 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  b'lieve  it  you  just  ask 
my  Eandy;  she's  been  there  an'  seen  'em." 

"  Go  on !  "  ordered  Hitty,  for  Prue's  de- 
scriptions seemed  to  give  a  glimpse  of  fairy- 
land which,  if  hard  to  believe,  were  at  least 
entertaining.  Her  next  statement  turned 
Johnny's  admiration  for  the  city  house  to 
extreme  disgust. 

"  And  there's  a  elegant  bathroom  with  a 
big  bathtub  right  next  to  every  chamber ! " 

^^  That    spiles    the    haouse! ''    declared 
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Johnny,  "  fer  ma  makes  me  take  a  bath 
every  Sat'day  night  naow,  an'  ef  we  lived 
there  in  that  'ere  Borston  haouse  she'd  be 
a-washing  of  me  all  the  time.  I'd  hev  ter 
run  away! '' 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
how  Prue  received  Johnny's  statement,  but 
the  little  playmates  had  disappeared  around 
the  corner  of  the  house,  and  whether  Prue 
treated  Johnny's  opinion  with  contempt  or 
continued  to  descant  upon  the  grandeur  of 
the  house  where  Kandy  was  to  spend  de- 
lightful weeks,  remained  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

In  a  little  country  village  small  items  of 
news  are  eagerly  gleaned  and  generously 
distributed,  and  he  who  shows  an  ability  to 
gather  interesting  information  regarding 
neighbors  and  acquaintances  is  looked  upon 
as  a  public  benefactor.  There  were  several 
industrious  news-gatherers  in  the  village, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  note  the  frantic  zeal 
with  which  each  labored  to  establish  the 
reputation  for  being  always  the  first  to  ob- 
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tain  interesting  particulars  regarding  im- 
portant events. 

Randy's  visit  at  once  became  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  Squire's  house- 
hold. They  were  proud  of  Helen's  love  for 
Randy,  and  each  member  of  the  family, 
from  Squire  Weston  to  little  Prue,  was 
eager  to  assist  in  the  preparation  for  the 
event. 

"Ye'll  want  some  finery,  I  guess,  so  do 
ye  take  this  an'  git  what  ye  like  with  it,  an' 
say,  Randy,  hadn't  I  better  call  at  Joel 
Simpkins's  an'  tell  him  ye'd  like  Mis'  Simp- 
kins  ter  come  up  an'  sew  fer  ye  fer  a  week?  " 
said  her  father. 

"  I  guess  ye  better  do  that,"  Mrs.  Weston 
said,  answering  for  Randy,  who  stood  look- 
ing at  the  crisp  bills  in  her  hand,  and  won- 
dering if  in  all  the  world  there  lived  a 
happier  girl. 

"  Ask  Janie  Simpkins  ter  ride  back  with 
ye  an'  advise  us  a  leetle  'baout  what  ter 
buy,  an'  haow  ter  make  it." 

"  All  right,"  came  the  cheery  response. 
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and,  whistling  gayly,  he  drove  off  in  search 
of  the  village  dressmaker  and  milliner  who, 
although  born  and  bred  in  the  place,  was  far 
from  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  "  coun- 
try dressmaker."  She  had  learned  her  trade 
in  the  city,  and  had  plied  it  in  her  own  and 
surrounding  towns  with  profit  and  pleas- 
ure. She  liked  her  trade  and  enjoyed  the 
countless  bits  of  gossip  which  could  be 
gleaned  in  the  numerous  families  for  whom 
she  worked. 

"I  declare  I'm  glad  ye're  ter  hev  this 
visit,  Eandy,"  Aunt  Prudence  said,  to  which 
Philury  agreed,  adding: 

"  It'll  give  ye  a  fine  time,  an'  think  er 
the  city  chaps  ye'll  see!  S'pose  the  young 
men  here  in  taown  kin  hold  a  candle  to 
'em?  " 

Prue,  who  sat  with  the  kitten  upon  her 
lap,  stared  at  Philury  in  mild  disapproval. 
"  Now,  Philury,  you  oughtn't  to  speak  like 
that!  Don't  you  know  't  my  Kandy  just 
'mires  Jotham  an'  Arthur  so  much  that  no- 
body  could   tell   which   one   most?    Well, 
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'tain't  likely  she'll  even  look  at  those  Boston 
boys,  will  ye,  Eandy?  " 

Prue  appealed  to  her  as  if  the  question 
was  one  which  required  an  immediate 
answer. 

Eandy  laughed  merrily.  "  Suppose  that 
Helen  invites  only  girls  to  meet  me?  "  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  but  she  won't,"  said  Prue.  "  The 
time  you  were  there  before  you  saw  ever  and 
ever  so  many  people;  and,  Eandy,  you  just 
k7ioiD  they  weren't  all  women  an'  girls ;  you 
wouldn't  wa7it  'em  to  be ! '' 

"  Haow  d'ye  make  that  aout?  "  questioned 
Philury,  in  order  to  learn  what  Prue  would 
say. 

"  Same's  why  I  like  to  play  with  Hitty 
an'  Ann,  but  I'm  always  gladder  when 
Johnny  an'  Hi  comes,  too.  Well,  you  needn't 
laugh,  Philury,  for  when  Pel'tiah  Green 
walked  home  with  you  from  the  fair  you 
didn't  tell  him  you'd  rather  walk  with  his 
sister." 

"  Wal,  ef  that  ain't  the  beater-ee !  "  said 
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Philury,  in  her  surprise  borrowing  Mrs. 
Hodgkins's  favorite  ejaculation.  She  re- 
tired to  the  kitchen  to  blush  and  chuckle 
over  little  Prue's  shrewdness. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Joel 
Simpkins  could  be  engaged  to  sew  at  Squire 
Weston's  and  maintain  absolute  silence  as 
to  what  she  was  making,  and  among  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  Johnny  and 
Hitty  had  told  and  retold  the  wonderful 
news  that  Kandy  Weston  was  to  visit  the 
beautiful  and  wealthy  Mrs.  Helen  Dayton 
Marden. 

How  the  accounts  varied ! 

Johnny  had  told  his  mother  that  Randy 
was  to  make  a  very  long  visit,  and  Mrs.  Buf- 
fum  at  once  told  Mrs.  Hodgkins. 

"Mis'  Hodgkins!  Mis'  Hodgkins!''  she 
called  to  her  neighbor,  who  was  passing. 

"  I  beared  'nother  piece  er  news !  Say, 
Randy's  goin'  ter  be  in  Boston  jest  almost 
indef 'nite ! " 

"The  land  sakes!  Is  that  so?  Why  I 
seen  Aunt  Prudence  this  morning,  an'  she 
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never  said  a  word  'baout  Randy's  goin'  any- 
wheres. I  wa'n't  very  nigh  ter  her,  but  I 
was  nigh  'nough  so's  she  could  hev  hollered 
ef  she'd  wanted  ter.  What  makes  some  folks 
keep  things  so  evHastin^  close?  " 

Having  asked  this  question,  to  which  Mrs. 
Buffum  could  give  no  adequate  answer, 
Mrs.  Hodgkins  hastened  from  house  to 
house  absolutely  unaware  that  with  each 
repetition  the  story  gained  in  size,  until 
throughout  the  village  it  was  believed  that 
Eandy's  visit  would  occupy  a  number  of 
months. 

Randy  Weston  to  be  visiting  in  Boston  for 
months!  Everyone  who  heard  the  tale  re- 
joiced at  the  good  fortune  which  gave  her 
so  delightful  an  invitation,  and  at  the  same 
time  wondered  how  the  village  could  get  on 
without  her,  or  how  its  people  could  keep 
cheery  while  waiting  to  see  her  sunny,  smil- 
ing face. 

It  had  been  a  busy  week  in  Lawyer  Ever- 
ton's  office,  and  already  Jotham  had  proved 
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himself  to  be  an  able  assistant.  It  would 
be  a  long  time  before  he  could  call  himself 
more  than  a  law  student,  but  his  tasks  were 
congenial,  and  he  worked  with  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  been  busy  all  day  and 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  tired  until  a 
kindly  hand  rested  for  a  moment  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  the  pleasant  voice  of  Lawyer 
Everton  aroused  him  from  his  study. 

"  Time  to  quit,  my  boy,"  he  said ;  then  as 
Jotham  glanced  at  the  clock  he  added,  "  it's 
a  little  earlier  than  usual  to  close  the  ofi&ce, 
but  I  have  to  go  over  to  the  Four  Corners, 
and  as  you  have  had  a  hard  day  I  thiak  you 
would  best  put  aside  books  and  take  a  stroll 
through  the  woods ;  you'll  be  the  more  ready 
for  study  to-morrow." 

Jotham  waited  for  no  urging,  and  the  two 
left  the  office  together.  Lawyer  Everton  to 
take  the  stage  from  the  Center  to  the  next 
town,  and  Jotham  to  stroll  through  a  fa- 
vorite woodland  path  which  as  it  neared  the 
opening  merged  into  two  tiny  footpaths,  one 
of  which  led  toward  the  mill-road,  the  other 
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winding  its  way  up  the  hill.  The  first  he 
never  trod,  the  other  he  invariably  chose, 
the  fact  that  it  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Squire  Weston's  home  possibly  influencing 
his  choice. 

How  good  it  seemed;  the  freedom,  the 
fresh,  light  breeze,  the  sunlight  sifting 
through  the  leaves,  which  already  were 
tinted  here  and  there  with  autumn  coloring. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  work,  and  now,  like  a 
lad  just  out  of  school,  he  felt  the  delight  of 
freedom.  Thrice  fortunate  is  he  w^ho,  with 
equal  zest,  enjoys  both  work  and  play. 

Half  way  through  the  woods  a  ledge  rose, 
fortress  like,  at  the  right  of  the  path.  In 
its  crevices  grew  tiny  ferns,  upon  its  crest 
the  green  moss  lay  like  a  carpet,  while  over- 
head the  heavy  foliage  formed  complete 
shelter. 

Jotham  paused,  and  looking  up  toward 
the  little  tableland  which  crowned  the 
ledge,  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  spot  which, 
as  a  child,  he  dreamed  was  fairyland.  A 
charmed   nook   it   was,   and   over   it   there 
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reigned  a  fairy  princess,  nay,  elfin  she  must 
have  been,  so  completely,  so  regally  to  have 
held  his  heart  in  thrall.  Often  he  had  called 
her  the  little  Princess  Eandy,  and  never 
had  there  been  a  boyish  prince  more  loyal, 
more  devoted  than  he.  Hark!  There  were 
children  upon  the  ledge.  Were  they  play- 
ing the  self-same  games  that  used  so  to 
delight  him?  He  would  have  scorned  to  lis- 
ten to  the  conversation  of  older  people,  but 
to  the  innocent  prattle  of  children  anyone 
who  loved  them  might  hearken  without  fear 
of  being  classed  as  an  eavesdropper.  It 
was  the  familiar  voice  of  Johnny  Buffum 
which  first  made  itself  heard. 

"Which  d'ye  like  best,  Prue,  me  er  Hi 
Babson?'' 

"  Sometimes  I  like  you  best,  an'  sometimes 
him,"  was  the  frank  reply. 

"  I  don't  want  ye  ever  ter  like  Hi  Babson 
best,"  Johnny  cried  vehemently.  Then, 
after  a  few  seconds,  during  which  Prue  of- 
fered no  comforting  remark,  Johnny,  the 
bold,  resorted  to  wheedling. 
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"  Naow,  Prue,  I  think  ye're  the  very  pret- 
tiest little  gal  I  know.  I  told  my  sister 
Hitty  that  last  night,  an'  look  at  the  scratch 
she  gin  me  on  my  nose  ter  pay  fer  sayin' 
it!  Hitty  likes  ye  till  it  comes  ter  sayin' 
who's  prettiest.  She  knows  she  ain't,  but 
she  don't  want  anyone  ter  say  so,  but  I  care 
so  much  for  ye  that  I'll  darst  ter  say  it 
ev'ry  day,  an'  let  Hitty  scratch  my  nose  off 'n 
me  if  she  wants  ter.  S'pose  Hi'd  do  as  much 
as  that  fer  ye?  Ye  won't  know  haow  ter 
git  'long  when  Randy  stays  in  Boston  a 
year,  but  I'll  stick  ter  ye,  if  ye'll  say  ye  like 
me  better'n  Hi.    Will  ye  say  it,  Prue?  " 

"My  Randy  ain't  goin'  ter  be  in  Boston 
a  year;  what  made  you  say  so,  Johnny?  " 

"Wal,  Mis'  Simpkins  told  somebody,  I 
do'  no'  who,  an'  she  told  Mis'  Hodgkins, 
an'  she  told  my  ma,  so  I  guess  it's  so,  ain't 
it?" 

There  were  tears,  Jotham  guessed,  by  the 
quavering  tones  of  little  Prue's  voice. 
^' Eaoio    long'll    she    visit,    then?"    de- 
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manded  Johnny,  to  which  Prue,  with  evi- 
dent reluctance,  responded: 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  guess  itll  be  quite 
a  long  time.'' 

The  sky  was  quite  as  blue,  not  a  cloud  had 
swept  across  it,  yet  the  sunlight  which  still 
shimmered  through  the  leaves  seemed  less 
radiant  than  when  a  few  moments  before 
the  merry  sunbeams  had  touched  his  cheek 
as  with  a  warm  caress.  The  prospect  for 
the  entire  year  had  been  changed!  Jotham 
had  been  looking  eagerly  forward  to  a  sea- 
son of  hard  work  and  study,  varied  by 
charming  companionship  and  many  an  even- 
ing of  social  pleasure. 

With  Randy  away,  what  cared  he  for  the 
plans  which  their  friends  were  already  mak- 
ing to  ensure  fine  entertainments  for  the 
winter  evenings?  He  could  not  refuse  to 
attend,  thus  appearing  to  be  less  friendly 
than  was  his  wont,  but  little  interest  had 
he,  and  no  enthusiasm.  As  he  stood  lean- 
ing against  a  tree,  he  wondered  how  it  could 
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be  that  the  idle  speech  of  a  child  could,  in 
a  moment,  so  completely  change  the  current 
of  his  thought.  He  had  been  glad  and  buoy- 
ant when  he  entered  the  wood ;  he  was  now 
more  downcast  than  he  would  have  cared 
to  admit. 


CHAPTER    IX 

RIVALS 

The  children  had  left  their  playground 
upon  the  ledge,  yet  he  did  not  miss  them ;  in- 
deed, he  did  not  realize  that  their  conversa- 
tion had  ceased.  Motionless  he  stood  as  if 
in  a  brown  study,  while  the  leaves  rustled 
overhead,  whispering  comments  upon  the 
news  which  the  little  playmates  had  re- 
peated. Suddenly  he  roused  himself,  de- 
termined to  shake  off  the  mood  which  was 
upon  him. 

"  Am  I  a  child  that  I  must  be  cast  down 
by  the  first  happening  which  does  not  move 
in  accordance  with  my  wishes?"  he  said,  his 
voice  scarcely  audible  above  the  rustling 
leaves.  With  resolute  tread  he  turned  to- 
ward the  little  branching  path  and  strode 
boldly  up  the  hill.  He  would  learn  at  once 
if  the  winter  were  to  be  dreary,  or  if  the 
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tale  had  been  an  exaggeration.  If  Bandy 
confirmed  the  story,  he  would  endeavor  to 
bear  his  disappointment  like  a  man.  If  she 
should  say  that  her  visit  would  be  of  but 
a  few  weeks'  duration,  then  how  quickly 
would  the  cloud  be  dispelled  which  had 
threatened  his  happiness. 

The  thought  that  the  little  gossips  might 
have  been  mistaken  lent  wings  to  his  feet, 
and  he  ascended  the  hill  at  such  a  rapid 
pace  that  he  did  not  see  Prue,  who  ran  to 
overtake  him. 

"  Jotham !  Jotham !  Wait  for  me !  "  she 
cried. 

He  turned  with  a  smile,  and  she  ran  for- 
ward, catching  at  his  hand  and  skipping 
along  beside  him. 

"  I  saw  you  from  'way  across  the  field," 
she  said,  "  an'  I  ran  to  walk  with  you.  I've 
been  playin'  with  Johnny  Buffum,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  but  I  told  him  he'd  better  go  home 
now.  I  have  to  send  him  off  when  he  gets 
tiresome.  He  always  goes  when  I  tell  him 
to,  and  he  ^most  always  plays  better  the 
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next  day.  You're  going  up  to  our  house 
now  to  see  Randy,  aren't  you?  " 

"  How  did  you  ever  guess?  "  laughed  Jo- 
tham,  but  Prue  answered  seriously : 

"Why,  because  whenever  you  come  up 
this  hill,  you  do  come  to  see  her." 

They  had  reached  the  house,  and  Prue, 
dropping  Jotham's  hand,  ran  on  ahead  to 
announce  his  coming. 

She  looked  back  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
ran,  to  give  this  disconcerting  informa- 
tion: 

"  I  guess  she'll  see  you,  but  I  don't  know. 
She  may  be  trying  on  things;  she  has  been 
all  day,  and  when  B'lindy  Babson  came  this 
afternoon  Randy  had  to  go  and  talk  to  her 
with  only  a  piece  of  her  dress  on !  Randy ! 
Randy !  "  she  called,  "  Jotham's  here !  " 

In  answer  to  her  call,  Philury  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

"Randy's  jest  goin'  'crost  the  fields  fer 
a  arrant  at  Sandy  McLeod's.  Ef  ye  want 
ter  see  her  right  off,  I  guess  ye  kin  overtake 
her  ef  ye've  a  mind  ter  hurry." 
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"I'll  try  my  speed,"  Jotham  replied. 
"  I'll  come,  too,"  cried  Prue. 

"  D'ye  stay  right  here,  Prue,"  said  Phi- 
lury,  catching  her  as  she  was  about  to  race 
after  Jotham. 

"  Le'  me  tell  ye  that  them  kittens  must 
be  hunted  up  an'  got  inter  the  haouse  'fore 
dark,  an'  they's  no  knowin'  haow  long  it'll 
take  ter  find  'em." 

Reluctantly  Prue  remained  to  search  for 
her  pets.  Tabby  had  had  many  families  of 
kittens,  but  these  were  certainly  the  pret- 
tiest and  the  smartest;  they  must  be  found 
and  cared  for  at  once.  She  ran  about  the 
garden  calling  ^^  Cloppy,  Cloppy,  Cloppy ! 
Here,  Drommy,  Drommy,  Drommy !  "  until 
Philury's  curiosity  was  aroused. 

"  What  on  airth  be  ye  callin'  them  little 
kittens?  "  she  asked.  She  had  kept  Prue 
with  her  because,  while  she  knew  that  Jo- 
tham was  fond  of  the  little  girl,  she  believed 
that  there  were  times  when  Randy's  society 
would  be  suflficient. 

Prue  ran  toward  her  with  one  kitten  in 
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her  arms,  and  the  other  trotting  along  be- 
side her. 

"  Now,  Philury,  when  you  look  that  way 
I  just  know  you're  laughing,  an'  'tain't 
funny,  so  you  mustn't  laugh.  I  asked 
Jotham  to  name  them  with  names  that  no 
kittens  ever  had,  an'  he  said,  '  Call  one  Cleo- 
patra and  the  other  Andromache,'  so  that's 
their  names,  an'  I  think  they're  fine,  but  I 
can't  stop  to  say  them  every  time,  so  I  call 
'em  Cloppy  an'  Drommy,  an'  I  think  they 
sound  very  sweet." 

"  Sweet !  Why  m'lasses  won't  beat  'em 
fer  sweetness,  an'  naow,  Prue,  ye  jest  come 
in  an'  see  the  gingerbread  rabbit  I  baked  fer 

ye." 

The  gingerbread  bunny  was  duly  ad- 
mired, although  Prue  wondered  if  its  pro- 
portions were  correct. 

"  Why,  he  looks  jest  like  a  rabbit,"  de- 
clared Philury ;  "  don't  ye  see  his  long 
ears?  " 

"  Y — es,"  agreed  Prue,  "  but  he  looks 
some  like  a  donkey;  donkeys  has  long  ears, 
Philury." 
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"  Naow,  Prue,  I  made  that  'ere  critter  fer 
a  rabbit,  an'  a  rabbit  he  is,  whatsomever  his 
shape  may  be." 

Prue  promptly  bit  off  his  head.  "He 
tastes  just  fine,"  she  said,  "  but  I  can't  tell 
which  he  is  by  the  taste." 

While  Philury  held  Prue's  attention,  pre- 
venting her  from  following  Jotham,  Jotham 
was  hurrying  across  the  field  in  an  effort  to 
overtake  Eandy.  How  swiftly  the  lithe 
figure  sped  over  the  ground,  quite  unaware 
that  one  who  held  her  in  high  esteem  was 
at  that  moment  following  her  movements 
with  wistful  eyes,  and  bending  every  energy 
to  overtake  her.  She  was  nearing  the  stile 
now,  and,  redoubling  his  speed,  Jotham 
reached  her  just  in  time  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  her  arm.  She  turned  with  a  start, 
then  smiled  a  welcome. 

"  I'm  glad  of  your  company,"  she  said ;  "  I 
thought  that  I  was  alone  in  the  field,  and 
walked  as  rapidly  as  possible."  Then, 
thinking  that  there  was  something  unusual 
in  his  manner,  she' searched  his  face  for  a 
hint  as  to  the  reason  for  his  evident  haste. 
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He  saw  the  questioning  in  her  eyes,  and 
smiled. 

"  You  wonder  why  I  rushed  after  you, 
Kandy?  You  know  what  this  village  is  for 
gossip,  and  one  of  the  many  rumors  which 
are  floating  about  reached  me  this  afternoon 
and  made  me  uneasy.  Randy,  are  you  go- 
ing away?  " 

The  intense  eagerness  in  his  voice  sur- 
prised her. 

"  I  am  to  visit  Helen,"  she  said. 

"It  cannot  be  true  that  you  will  stay  a 
year !  " 

Again  she  wondered  at  his  vehemence, 
but  she  laughed  merrily,  hoping  thus  to 
make  the  affair  seem  less  serious. 

"  A  year !  Indeed  no,  and  I  suppose  I 
may  thank  the  gossips  for  the  exaggera- 
tion," she  said. 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me  how  long  you 
will  stay?  You  haven't  an  idea  how  eager 
I  am  to  know." 

"  I  am  to  be  in  Boston  four  delightful 
weeks.     Wish  me  a  happy  visit,  Jotham," 
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she  said  with  a  smile  which  to  him  seemed 
more  than  usually  winning. 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  it,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  mustn't  think  me  selfish  w^hen  I 
say  that  I  can  utter  the  wish  with  far  more 
enthusiasm  than  if  it  meant  a  stay  of 
months  or,  harder  yet,  an  absence  of  a  year." 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  be  happy  so  long  away 
from  home,  for  think  how  they  would  miss 
me ;  I  would  not  be  cheerful  without  them," 
she  said. 

"  With  such  an  interminable  visit  / 
should  miss  you  sadly.  Eandy,  would  you 
miss  me?  " 

He  marveled  that  he  had  dared  to  ask 
the  question;  however,  having  asked  it,  he 
meant  to  gain  an  answer,  and,  bending 
forward,  waited  for  her  reply.  Of  what 
was  she  thinking,  as  she  turned  her  clear 
gray  eyes  and  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a 
moment? 

^^  Would  you,  Eandy?  "  he  pleaded. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  as  simply  and  with  a 
manner  as  little  perturbed  as  if  she  had 
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given  her  opinion  of  the  weather.  He  had 
obtained  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  he 
knew  her  to  be  absolutely  sincere,  but 
whether  any  sentiment  other  than  that  of 
true  comradeship  filled  her  heart,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  decide. 

He  accompanied  her  to  Sandy  McLeod's 
door  and,  not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  her 
errand  there,  took  his  way  back  across  the 
field. 

He  was  glad  that  he  had  seen  her,  glad 
to  be  assured  that  her  visit  in  Boston  would 
not  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  but  he  would 
have  given  much  to  know  one  other  thing 
which  he  had  not  dared  to  ask.  Did  he  hold 
her  interest?  Was  his  presence  more  pleas- 
ing to  her  than  that  of  other  friends?  He 
thought  not,  for  she  seemed  to  distribute 
her  favors  evenly,  and  no  one  could  tell  if 
one  were  dearer  than  the  other. 

"  And  what  right  have  I  to  ask  her  if  she 
could  care  for  me?  I  am  but  a  student,  and 
an  assistant  to  an  able  lawyer.  Until  I 
have  made  my  way  'twould  not  be  honorable 
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to  seek  to  win  her  affection.  No,  I'll  work 
manfully,  and  when  I  have  something  to 
offer  it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak." 

He  completed  the  statement  with  a  ges- 
ture, half  deprecating,  half  submissive,  and, 
vaulting  over  the  wall,  walked  resolutely 
along  the  road  toward  home.  With  redou- 
bled effort  he  bent  over  his  books,  or  strove 
to  be  of  yet  greater  assistance  to  Lawyer 
Everton,  and  always  uppermost  in  his  mind 
lay  the  thought  that  with  untiring  zeal  he 
would  one  day  find  himself  in  a  position  suf- 
ficiently prosperous  to  warrant  offering 
himself  as  an  aspirant  for  the  prize  which 
he  coveted. 

In  the  old  garden  of  the  "  Earnshaw 
Place "  the  dahlias  blazed  in  regal  splen- 
dor, flaunting  their  colors  as  if  challenging 
one  to  say  if  a  blossom  without  perfume 
were  without  charm.  They  swayed  in  the 
breeze,  and  seemed  to  be  nodding  a  wel- 
come to  Randy  as  she  came  up  the  path  to- 
ward the  door. 
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Eunice  had  seen  her,  and  called  cheerily 
from  the  window.  "  I'll  be  ready  in  just  a 
minute^'' 

Someone  else  had  seen  her  and  lost  no 
time  in  crossing  the  lawn  to  meet  her.  It 
was  Arthur,  and  she  gave  him  a  bright 
smile  and  a  merry  greeting. 

"  Going  to  the  Center  with  Eunice?  "  he 
questioned ;  "  I  heard  her  say  she'd  be  ready 
in  a  minute,  so  from  experience  I  judge  that 
anywhere  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  will 
be  required  for  her  to  dress." 

"Arthur!    Arthur!" 

Eunice's  voice  held  a  warning  note. 

"  I  beg  for  mercy,  Eunice,"  Arthur  said, 
with  mock  gravity,  "  and  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member that  I  did  not  say  but  that  the  time 
spent  upon  your  personal  adornment  was 
well  expended,  and  that  the  result  fully 
justified  your  prolonged  gyrations  before 
the  glass." 

"  That  fine  speech  was  marred  by  the  last 
clause,  Mr.  Flatterer,"  came  the  laughing 
answer. 
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"  I  appeal  to  you,  Randy ;  am  I  a  flat- 
terer? " 

His  manner  was  drolly  abject. 

"  Randy !  Remember,  I  shall  hear  your 
reply,"  cautioned  Eunice. 

"With  the  possibility  of  offending  one 
or  the  other,  I  refuse  to  answer,"  Randy 
said. 

"  And  I  will  change  the  subject,  and  ask 
you  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  finer  clump  of 
dahlias  than  those  which  you've  already 
seen.  They  are  around  by  the  well,  and  I 
know  that  you  have  at  least  ten  minutes 
longer  to  wait." 

This  last  shot  was  delivered  with  a  glance 
toward  Eunice's  window,  and,  followed  by  a 
rippling  peal  of  laughter,  the  two  passed 
the  house,  and,  following  a  winding  path, 
soon  reached  the  bed  of  tall,  gaudy  blos- 
soms. 

Randy  duly  admired  them,  but  she  soon 
realized  that  the  showing  of  the  flowers  was 
but  a  ruse  for  gaining  a  moment's  quiet  con- 
versation.    Arthur's  face  was  thoughtful, 
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nay,  serious  would  better  describe  the  rapid 
change  from  mirth  to  gravity. 

"  You  are  going  away  for  a  visit,  Eu- 
nice tells  me,  a  visit  of  some  weeks,"  he 
said. 

"  Four  charming  weeks  with  such  a  dear 
friend."  Her  eyes  told  her  joy  of  anticipa- 
tion, and  her  voice  rang  with  the  music  of 
pure  delight. 

"  A  dear  friend,"  Arthur  echoed ;  "  is  she 
your  dearest  friend?  Eunice  loves  you 
dearly,  while  I " 

"  Here  I  am,  and  it's  but  ten  minutes  by 
the  clock  in  spite  of  Arthur's  wild  statement 
regarding  my  lengthy  toiling  at  my  toilette," 
said  Eunice  as  she  hurried  along  the  path 
to  join  them. 

"  Just  a  moment  more  till  I  run  back 
after  something,"  she  added,  for  detecting 
something  unusual  in  Arthur's  manner,  she 
believed  that  he  would  be  grateful  to  her  if 
she  gave  him  just  a  few  moments  longer 
with  Randy,  but  Randy,  unwilling  to  be  too 
closely   questioned,    hurried   after   Eunice, 
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reaching  the  door  just  as  Eunice  entered  the 
hall. 

"  Do  hurry,  Eunice,  because  I  must  be 
getting  on  toward  the  Center  and  back  again 
in  just  about  no  time." 

Eunice  retraced  her  steps  and  looked  cu- 
riously at  Eandy,  whose  flushed  cheeks  be- 
trayed that  something  had  disturbed  her. 
If  it  were  a  slight  thing,  Eunice  could  not 
determine ;  and  a  glance  at  Arthur,  w^ho  was 
strolling  leisurely  toward  them,  gave  no 
clew  to  the  puzzle. 

"  I'm  quite  ready  now,"  Eunice  said,  and 
the  two  girls  hastened  down  the  path,  Ar- 
thur, always  courteous,  opening  the  gate 
and  holding  it  while  they  passed  through. 

"A  fine  walk,"  he  said,  "and  may  you 
obtain  all  the  bargains  in  Barnes's  store." 

A  moment  he  stood  looking  after  them. 
How  glad  they  w^ere!  Even  the  fluttering 
of  a  ribbon,  the  loose  curling  ends  of  bright 
hair,  the  easy  swing  of  their  skirts  as  they 
w^alked  along  told  of  their  buoyant  spirits. 
Had  Eandy  guessed  what  he  had  intended 
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to  say?  Eunice  knew  his  secret,  but  did  she 
fully  realize  its  weight?  She  was  the  dear- 
est of  sisters,  and  his  interests  had  ever  been 
hers,  but  she  was  gentler,  more  passive  than 
he;  could  she  know  the  depth  of  his  devo- 
tion to  Kandy,  or  realize  how  completely  it 
swayed  him,  making  all  other,  lesser  objects 
of  but  secondary  interest  to  him?  He 
thought  not,  and  just  at  that  moment  he 
became  aware  that  one  faithful  friend  was 
coaxing  for  attention. 

"Well,  Carlo,  old  chap,  you're  deter- 
mined to  be  noticed,  aren't  you?  " 

A  whine  from  the  dog,  whose  great,  soft 
eyes  looked  up  reproachfully  at  him,  caused 
Arthur  to  stoop  and  give  the  coveted 
caress. 

"There,  there,  don't  climb  all  over  me; 
I  appreciate  your  love;  it's  true,  and  of  the 
sort  that  never  leaves  me  doubting.  Romp 
with  you?  Not  just  now;  don't  you  know 
I've  something  important  that  calls  for  im- 
mediate attention?  " 

Carlo  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand. 
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A  romp  he  longed  for,  but  was  it  to  gain  a 
pleasure  for  himself,  or  did  he  question  the 
thoughtful  expression  of  his  master's  face, 
and  seek  to  cheer  him  by  coaxing  him  to 
play? 

Across  the  lawn  he  raced,  then  finding 
that  Arthur  was  not  following,  returned, 
and  bounded  away  again.  Finding  that  this 
sort  of  coaxing  was  not  sufficiently  allur- 
ing. Carlo  adopted  another  course.  He  ran 
off  in  great  haste,  and,  returning,  laid  a 
long  stick  at  Arthur's  feet  and  barked  to 
enforce  his  invitation. 

"  Can't  do  it.  Carlo !  Haven't  time,"  Ar- 
thur said  and,  thrusting  his  hands  deep  into 
his  pockets,  began  nervously  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  walk. 

The  dog  bent  his  head  and  looked  at  the 
stick  as  if  wondering  if  the  fault  lay  in  his 
choice  of  missile.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Arthur  had  ever  allowed  a  stick  to  lie  un- 
touched upon  the  ground  where  the  dog  had 
dropped  it.  Carlo  eyed  it  suspiciously  and, 
believing    that    there    must    be    something 
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wrong  with  it,  ran  off  to  obtain  some  arti- 
cle which  might  prove  so  tempting  that 
Arthur  would  be  drawn  from  his  pensive 
mood,  and  be  once  more  a  rollicking  com- 
rade. Accordingly  he  scampered  around  be- 
hind the  house  to  his  kennel  and,  seizing  the 
first  thing  which  he  saw,  flew  back  and  laid 
it  directly  at  Arthur's  feet.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  waited  for  the  result,  which  de- 
lighted him. 

Small  wonder  that  Arthur  laughed. 
Carlo  had  brought  a  huge  beef  bone,  the 
best  delicacy  which  he  possessed,  and  of- 
fered it  for  a  treat.  Evidently  he  had  ar- 
gued that  if  his  master  was  in  no  mood  for 
play,  he  might  like  to  eat,  and  what  better 
could  anyone  do  than  to  offer  his  best  for  a 
lunch? 

"Well,  well,  old  chap!  I'm  not  playful, 
and  I  am  not  hungry,  but  I  appreciate  your 
efforts.  You're  a  thoroughly  good  fellow, 
and  a  friend  I  prize.  You  do  your  best 
for  me,  don't  you?  " 

The  dog  was  happy  now.    His  master  was 
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smiling ;  a  moment  ago  he  had  laughed,  and 
now  he  was  talking  to  him;  he  must  be  all 
right!  Arthur  caressed  the  faithful  animal 
and  then,  bidding  him  take  the  huge  bone 
back  to  the  kennel,  turned  toward  the 
house,  his  fine  face  once  more  wearing  its 
thoughtful  expression. 

He  was  asking  himself  the  question  which 
Jotham  had  already  asked  and  solved;  had 
he  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  justify 
him  in  making  any  claim  as  a  suitor  for 
the  Squire's  lovely  daughter? 

His  father  had  dealt  generously  with  him, 
making  him  always  an  amply  paid  assistant. 
He  had  listened  to  his  father's  advice,  had 
invested  the  money  which  he  had  saved  in 
land  which,  having  become  of  greater  value, 
he  had  sold  at  a  fine  profit. 

He  spent  an  hour  at  his  desk  reckoning 
his  present  gain  and  estimating  possible 
future  profit,  with  the  result  that  he  arose 
cheered,  almost  buoyant,  over  the  story 
which  the  figures  told.  His  position  was 
even  more  promising  than  he  had  thought, 
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and  there  remained  but  one  thing  more  to  be 
accomplished;  that  once  achieved  he  would 
dare  to  compete  for  the  prize! 

The  habitues  of  Barnes's  store  were  deep 
in  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  came 
up  for  consideration  with  amazing  regu- 
larity as  often  as  once  each  week.  It  was 
not  an  important  question,  nor  did  its  dis- 
cussion ever  reach  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, but  it  was  such  a  convenient  topic  to 
fall  back  upon  when  all  other  subjects  had 
been  talked  threadbare! 

Old  Nate  Burnham  had  proposed  it. 

"  There  ain't  nothin'  new  ter  talk  'baout, 
so  let's  ask  the  usual  question:  Which  is 
the  best  place  ter  live  in:  this  place  or 
North  Village?  " 

Sides  were  immediately  taken,  and  the 
arguments  were  becoming  heated.  An  old 
farmer  had  expressed  his  opinion  with  more 
force  than  eloquence,  and  thereby  had 
aroused  the  ire  of  a  young  rustic.  The  fel- 
low had  been  stolidly  whittling,  taking  no 
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apparent  interest  in  the  subject,  when,  as  if 
he  had  been  formed  of  inflammable  material 
to  which  a  torch  had  been  touched,  he 
sprang  into  prominence  as  an  orator  pos- 
sessed of  an  ability  for  making  pointless 
arguments. 

"  Feller-cit'zens !  "  he  shouted,  "  air  we 
free  an'  ekal,  or  air  we  not?  Be  we  'bliged 
ter  baow  ter  ty-ra/i-ny,  er  be  we  sons  er 
Ameriky?  Air  we  baound  ter  listen  ter  the 
voices  er  traitors,  er  kin  we  sit  in  the  lap 
er  luxury,  hevin'  biled  dinner  twicet  a 
week? 

"  Ef  North  Village  wuz  my  habitation  I'd 
hide  my  head  under  a  bucket;  but  as  my 
abode  is  in  this  taown,  I  kin  hold  up  my  chin 
an'  cry  '  Three  cheers  fer  the  uni-werse ! ' " 

His  adversary  was  silenced,  while  Nate 
Burnham  confided  to  Silas  Barnes  that,  in 
his  opinion,  "  that  ere  feller  ought  ter  be  in 
the  legislatoor." 

Barnes  was  not  equally  impressed,  and, 
always  politic,  was  wondering  how  he  might 
contrive  to  evade  replying,  when  the  en- 
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trance  of  Randy  and  Eunice  claimed  his 
immediate  attention,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  when  their  purchases  were  made,  and 
they  had  left  the  store,  they  became  the  next 
subject  of  conversation. 

"  Fine  gals,  I  tell  ye !  "  remarked  Silas 
Barnes,  as  he  rejoined  the  group.  "  Eunice 
is  gentle  an'  sweet-lookin',  an'  don't  make 
no  fuss  'baout  nothin';  but  Randy's  the 
beauty,  an'  while  she's  jest  as  sweet,  she's 
got  a  sight  er  snap !  " 

"  There  ain't  no  doubt  but  Eunice  likes 
Randy,  but  she's  workin'  fer  Arthur's  in- 
tVest  some,  I  guess,"  chuckled  Nate,  "  an 
he's  got  the  best  show  by  all  odds,  that  is, 
jest  naow. 

"Jotham's  smart  fer  business,  an'  he'll 
git  there,  but  Arthur  Earnshaw's  got!  That 
was  a  smart  deal  er  his'n,  a-buyin'  an'  a- 
sellin'  er  that  patch  er  land.  He  made  a 
pooty  sum  out  er  that !  " 

"  Naow  don't  ye  be  sure  't  Randy  '11  look 
fer  money  an'  decide  fer  the  one  that's  got 
the  most;  she  ain't  mercenary,  an'  I've  often 
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told  ye  ter  jest  wait  an'  see.    It  don't  do  ter 
git  so  cur'us." 

It  was  Jabez  Brimblecom  w^ho  had 
spoken,  and  he  joined  in  the  laugh  which 
his  quaint  counsel  had  evoked. 


CHAPTER    X 

WITH  HELEN 

The  village  felt  as  if  it  had  been  living 
upon  a  dizzy  pinnacle  of  excitement.  It 
marveled  that  the  river  ran  so  placidly  be- 
tween its  banks  where  now  the  leafless  alder 
shook  its  tiny  burs,  or  that  the  mountains, 
blue  and  sun-kissed,  towered  unmoved  above 
the  little  village  whose  habitual  serenity 
had  been  ruffled  by  recent  events. 

Its  busy  gossips  had  told  and  retold  the 
tale  of  Caleb  Ware's  discomfiture,  for  while 
Jotham  and  Lawyer  Everton  had  main- 
tained silence,  Aunt  Nabby  had  told  a  few 
leading  facts,  Agatha  had  hinted  at  others, 
and  the  ever-ready  newsmongers  had  gen- 
erously supplied  details,  so  that  a  story  of 
huge  proportions  was  the  result. 

There  had  always  existed  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  Jotham  Potts,  therefore  his  posi- 
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tion  as  assistant  to  Lawyer  Everton  was  a 
theme  for  local  congratulation,  while  Ar- 
thur Earnshaw,  almost  as  great  a  favorite, 
was  declared  to  be  a  young  man  to  be  proud 
of.  Nate  Burnham  voiced  the  general 
opinion. 

"  Jotham's  got  a  hig  head  fer  larnin',  an' 
Arthur's  got  a  long  head  fer  money-makin', 
an'  both  on  'em  is  promisin'  young  men," 
he  said,  "  an'  which  on  'em  is  comin'  aout 
ahead,  I'd  like  ter  know." 

The  question  was  often  asked,  but  no  one 
supplying  an  answer,  the  busybodies  turned 
their  attention  to  the  next  subject  for  con- 
sideration. They  had  recovered  from  the 
fever  of  excitement  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  invitation  which  Randy  had 
received  and  the  exaggerated  tales  of  her 
preparations  for  the  visit;  they  were  now 
suffering  a  relapse  caused  by  rumors  of  the 
revelry  in  the  midst  of  which  she  shone,  a 
bright,  particular  star. 

That  Helen  and  her  Aunt  Marcia  would 
be  conspicuously  prominent,  seemed  prob- 
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able,  and  that  there  would  be  a  host  of 
bright  girls  to  share  attention  was  equally 
reasonable,  but  could  there  be,  in  all  the 
great  social  whirl,  one  whose  beauty  could 
compare  with  Bandy's,  their  Randy?  They 
thought  not,  and  in  all  the  village  none  was 
more  steadfast  in  her  insistance  that  Randy 
was  the  one  person  upon  whom  society's 
eyes  rested  than  little  Prue. 

"  My  Randy's  got  a  big  new  hat  with 
feathers  on  it,  an'  she's  got  two  party 
dresses;  one's  pink,  an'  one's  white,  with 
funny  little  things  on  it  that  twinkle,  twin- 
kle, twinkle  every  time  she  steps."  Hitty 
Buffum  looked  duly  impressed,  yet  a  bit 
doubtful. 

"What  is  them  things  what  twinkles  on 
it?  Nothin'  I  know  of  twinkles  'cept  stars, 
an'  I  guess  she  ain't  wearin'  tliemJ' 

"  You  just  wait  a  minute  an'  I'll  show  you 
what  they  are.  Mrs.  Simpkins  dropped 
some  when  she  was  makin'  Randy's  dress, 
an'  I  sewed  'em  onto  my  dolly's  sash." 

Prue  ran  into  the  house  and  almost  im- 
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mediately  returned,  holding  her  doll  aloft 
in  triumph. 

"  There,  Hitty  Buffum,  you  just  see  them 
teenty  twinkling  things !  " 

"  Oh-o-o ! ''  gasped  Hitty.  The  gilt  span- 
gles were  brighter  than  her  brightest 
dreams  of  splendor. 

"  What'd  I  tell  you?  "  chirped  Prue,  "  an 
Randy's  dress  is  all  covered  with  'em,  just 
speckled  on  as  thick  as  pepper !  " 

Whether  the  allusion  to  the  fiery  condi- 
ment, or  the  size  of  Prue's  statement  choked 
Hitty  no  one  could  guess,  but  she  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  which  flushed 
her  cheeks  to  a  ruddy  glow.  Her  first  state- 
ment vexed  Prue  beyond  endurance. 

"  Them  little  things  is  gold;  I  know  they 
be  by  the  way  they  shine,  an'  I  don't  b'lieve 
anybody 'd  hev  a  dress  jest  covered  with 
'em ! " 

"  You  can  ask  Philury !  " 

"  I  don't  want  ter,"  Hitty  replied. 

She  did  not  wish  to  be  convinced,  but  at 
that  moment  Philury  appeared  in  the  door- 
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way,  and  Prue  grasped  the  opportunity  to 
have  her  story  confirmed. 

"  Philury !  "  she  cried,  "  Philury !  Wait 
a  minute ! '' 

"  Sartainly;  what  kin  I  do  fer  ye?  " 

"  You  just  tell  Hitty  that  Randy  has  got 
a  party  dress  with  spangles  all  over  it.  I 
told  her,  an'  she  says  'tain't  true.'' 

"  Good  Ian' !  Hitty,  it's  as  true  as  the 
nose  on  yer  face,  an'  le'  me  tell  ye  that  I 
seen  her  a-tryin'  of  it  on,  an'  she  looked  like 
a  fa'ry  queen  in  it !  " 

So  completely  was  Hitty  convinced  and 
so  dazzled  by  Philury's  vivid  description, 
that  she  stayed  not  a  moment  to  play,  al- 
though Prue  called  lustily  for  her  to  re- 
turn. 

Hitty  turned  as  she  ran  to  shout  her  re- 
ply :  "  I  can't  stop  ter  play ;  I  got  ter  go 
home  an'  tell  'baout  them  spangles !  " 

She  did  tell  it  at  home,  and  to  everyone 
whom  she  met  on  the  way,  and  while  her  de- 
scription was  not  lucid,  it  was  certainly 
dazzling,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
half  the  village  people  felt   that  nothing 
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short  of  an  enormous  outlay  could  have  pur- 
chased such  magnificence. 

Kandy  had  indeed  looked  very  lovely  in 
the  pretty  gown,  but  it  was  neither  regal  nor 
gorgeous.  It  was  simply  made,  and  its 
material  was  inexpensive.  A  white  spangled 
gauze  would  hardly  be  considered  an  elab- 
orate toilet  by  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  wearing  and  seeing  rich  evening  gowns  in 
endless  variety.  In  the  village,  where  simple 
costume  w^as  worn,  not  from  choice,  but 
stern  necessity,  a  spangled  gauze  suggested 
nothing  less  than  wild  extravagance. 

Nate  Burnham  felt  a  bit  anxious,  and  con- 
fided in  Silas  Barnes. 

"  I  went  ter  the  circus  what  was  over  ter 
the  Four  Corners  this  summer,  an'  the  gal 
what  rid  on  them  bosses  tore  'raound  the 
ring  wearing  short  skirts  that  was  spangled, 
an'  them  spangles  was  as  thick  as  the  spots 
on  aour  oP  yaller  hen.  Wal,  she  hopped  up 
an'  daown  on  that  critter's  saddle,  an'  I 
thought  she  was  the  tastiest  spec'men  I  ever 
seen;  but  say,  Barnes,  ye  don't  s'pose  Mis' 
Simpkins  has  gone  an'  made  a  gaown  fer 
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Bandy  that'll  make  her  look  like  a  circus 
gal,  do  ye?  Seems  ter  me  I'd  rather  she 
wouldn't.  The  circus  gal  was  all  right  in 
her  place,  but  Bandy's  different." 

"  Naow,  Nate,  don't  ye  git  such  a  notion. 
Mis'  Simpkins  larned  her  dressmakin'  in 
Boston,  an'  she  knows  what  city  folks  likes. 
I've  an  idee  that  Bandy'll  be  one  er  the 
finest-lookin'  gals  there,  an'  ye  better  put 
that  circus  notion  right  out'n  yer  head." 

It  was  sound  advice,  and  Nate  decided  to 
remember  it. 

Once  each  week  Mrs.  Hodgkins  called 
upon  Mrs.  Weston  to  learn  if  a  letter  from 
Bandy  had  been  received,  and  to  question 
each  member  of  the  family  so  closely  that 
not  a  scrap  of  news  from  Boston  should  be 
missed.  Then,  swift-footed  as  the  wind,  she 
sped  through  the  village  to  repeat  all  that 
she  had  heard  and  to  discuss  its  details  with 
her  friends. 

"  The  Squire's  a  paowerful  good  man  an' 
a  good  pervider,  an'  gen'rous,  an'  I  do'  no' 
haow  much  more,  but  I'm  some  afraid  he's 
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runnin'  a  chance  er  makin'  Randy  vain/' 
she  said  to  her  niece. 

"  Why,  it  stands  ter  reason,  Almiry,  that 
no  matter  haow  sens'ble  a  gal  is,  ef  ye  dress 
her  up  like  a  picture  in  a  fashion  mag'zine 
an'  send  her  ter  visit  where  the  carpets  is 
made  er  velvet,  an'  the  cheers  is  covered 
with  satin  (think  er  settin^  on  'em),  an  let 
her  stay  there  fer  weeks  with  a  string  er 
city  dandies  a-dancin'  raound  her  con- 
tinooal,  ain't  she  likely  ter  hev  her  head 
turned?    Hey? " 

"  I'd  say  she'd  git  dizzy,  ef  it's  true,"  said 
Almiry,  ^'  but  it  don't  saound  likely.  Ain't 
them  city  fellers  got  nothin'  on  airth  ter  do 
but  gal'vant  'raound  an'  raound  a  pooty 
gal?" 

"  That's  what  they  air  a-doin',  let  Philury 
tell  it,"  insisted  Mrs.  Hodgkins. 

"  Makes  me  think  er  the  wooden  bosses 
on  the  merry-go-raound  that  they  had  up  on 
Jeremy  Grafton's  pasture-land,"  said  Al- 
miry ;  "  'raound  an'  raound  they  went,  an' 
they  bein'  wooden,  couldn't  git  dizzy;  but 
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them  city  fellers!  Why,  ef  they  git  up  at 
five  an'  hev  breakfast  at  seven  what  an  orful 
long  day  ter  spend  circ'lin'  raound,  jest 
stoppin'  f er  dinner  at  twelve ! " 

Almiry's  face  wore  an  expression  of  utter 
incredulity.  Mrs.  Hodgkins  assumed  a 
patronizing  air  and  proceeded  to  enlighten 
her  niece  with  some  of  the  knowledge  which 
she  had  but  just  obtained. 

"  Naow,  Almiry,"  she  said,  "  I'm  pooty 
green  myself,  but  not  nigh  so  green  as  you 
be,  an'  I'm  goin'  ter  rub  some  er  the  green- 
ness off'n  yer  to  oncet. 

"  Fust  of  all,  le'  me  tell  ye  that  nobody 
but  country  folks  ever  gits  up  at  five  in  the 
mornin'!  Why  should  they?  There's  no 
caows  ter  milk,  or  critters  ter  feed,  so  them 
city  chaps  hevin'  nothin'  ter  waste  time  on 
airly  in  the  day  but  combin'  their  hair  an' 
sich,  has  their  breakfast,  I'm  told,  'baout 
nine  or  ten!  '^ 

Almiry's  eyes  were  wide  with  surprise. 

"An'  they  ain't  no  dinner  at  twelve; 
they's  lunch  at  onef 
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"  Ye  don't  say  I  "  Almiry  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  an'  dinner  at  six,  an'  they  ain't  in 
bed  at  eight,  not  by  a  jugful!  Almiry, 
some  on  'em  ain't  got  done  dancin'  'fore 
two  in  the  mornin' !  " 

This  was  too  big  a  story  for  Almiry  to 
believe. 

"  Aunt  Sophrony !  "  she  cried,  ^^  I  don't 
believe  them  things,  ef  you  do.  Somebody's 
been  tryin'  ter  see  haow  much  ye  tvould 
b'lieve,  an'  they've  jest  stuffed  ye  with 
yarns." 

To  Kandy  the  visit  had  seemed  a  glimpse 
of  fairyland.  The  great  house  upon  the 
avenue,  re-decorated  and  hung  with  fine 
tapestries  and  beautiful  pictures,  rare  old 
rugs,  and  indeed  a  host  of  treasures  which 
had  been  collected  during  a  recent  sojourn 
in  Europe,  appeared  more  beautiful  and 
stately  than  when  she  had  last  seen  it. 

Aunt  Marcia  was  the  same  grande  dame 
that  she  had  ever  been.  Professor  Harden 
had  acquired  dignity  of  bearing,  but  his 
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cordial  manner  was  unchanged,  and  was  as 
charming  as  when,  as  Jotham's  tutor,  she 
had  first  met  him;  while  Helen  had  grown 
more  beautiful;  Bandy  knew  that  she  was 
not  mistaken  in  that. 

As  Helen  Dayton  she  had  been  a  lovely 
girl,  and  while  the  rare  sweetness  of  her 
face  had  been  retained,  a  brilliancy  of  color- 
ing and  a  vivacity  of  expression  had  made 
her  personality  more  fascinating  than  be- 
fore. 

Randy,  thinking  of  Helen's  beauty,  saw 
not  a  gleam  of  the  loveliness  which  her  mir- 
ror reflected. 

It  had  been  a  delightful  day,  and  like  one 
in  a  dream  she  had  flitted  through  a  charm- 
ing little  shopping  trip,  a  glimpse  of  an 
exhibition  of  beautiful  pictures,  an  after- 
noon recital,  and  then  dinner  at  home  with 
a  few  delightful  friends. 

Now  before  the  mirror  she  stood  brushing 
her  rippling  hair,  and  thinking  how  much 
real  pleasure  had  been  crowded  into  one 
day. 
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A  light  step  at  her  door  and  Helen  en- 
tered. Her  lounging  robe  of  turquoise  blue 
hung  in  soft  folds,  whose  silken  sheen  was 
enhanced  by  the  frills  of  filmy  lace  with 
which  it  was  trimmed.  Her  dark  hair  hung 
in  a  long  braid,  and  from  beneath  the  folds 
of  her  gown  peeped  her  tiny  bronze  slipper. 

"  Don't  stop  brushing  your  hair,  Randy ; 
it's  a  task  which  I  enjoy  watching,"  she 
said,  seating  herself  on  a  low  cushioned 
divan. 

Randy  paused  to  look  at  the  lovely  figure. 

"  What  will  you  think,"  she  said,  "  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  wish  everyone  of  your 
guests  could  see  you  in  your  pretty  loung- 
ing robe,  and  with  your  hair  loosely  braided ; 
truly,  I  love  to  see  you  so." 

"  Little  fiatterer,"  laughed  Helen.  "  I  en- 
joy your  admiration,  but  let  me  tell  you  it 
will  not  do  for  you  to  say  to-morrow  evening 
that  this  loose  gown  is  more  becoming  than 
the  new  evening  costume  which  the  modiste 
has  just  finished  for  me." 

How  handsome  she  was,  how  brilliant  her 
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beauty,  how  dazzling  her  dark,  lustrous 
eyes! 

"  Oh,  I  will  not  say  that,  for  I  know  that 
in  the  new  evening  gown  you  will  be  regal, 
nothing  less ;  you  will  look  like  a  queen,  and 
make  little  me  just  wonder  that  I  dare  to 
love  you.  Then,  after  the  guests  have  de- 
parted, you  will  come  flitting  into  my  room 
with  your  soft,  clinging  gown,  and  your  hair 
loosely  hanging,  and  you  will  seem  nearer, 
dearer,  sweeter  than  with  all  the  gorgeous 
apparel.  I  love  you  so  that  it  delights  me 
to  feel  that  you  can  be  lovely  in  rich  toilets, 
and  equally  lovely  in  the  simplest  gown  that 
you  own." 

Helen  rose  and  impulsively  clasped 
Kandy  in  her  arms. 

"  Eandy,  dear,  we  will  always  be  the 
truest  of  friends,  loving  each  other  so  sin- 
cerely that  no  amount  of  splendor  could 
dazzle  the  one,  or  ever  blind  the  other  to  the 
tender  tie  which  unites  us." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  we  will  be  true,"  said 
Eandy. 
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"  And  now  let  us  talk  of  to-morrow  even- 
ing," said  Helen,  and  she  gave  an  outline  of 
her  plans  for  the  little  party  to  be  given  in 
Bandy's  honor. 

"You  see  it  is  to  be  a  bright  and  choice 
little  party,  rather  than  a  large  one.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  would  enjoy  meeting  the 
friends  whom  you  met  and  liked  when  you 
were  with  me  before,  rather  than  a  large 
affair  familiarly  known  as  a  ^  crush.' " 

"  Oh,  truly  I  would,  and  you  cannot  think 
how  much  I  am  anticipating  it.  I  remember 
every  detail  of  the  first  party  which  you 
gave  for  me,  and  Prue  compels  me  to  de- 
scribe it  to  her  with  ceaseless  reiteration." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  remember  every 
incident  of  that  evening?  "  she  asked. 

"  Indeed,  yes;  how  could  I  forget  any  part 
of  an  evening  of  such  rare  delight?  " 

"  To-morrow  will  repeat  the  joy,  and  I  in- 
tend that  it  shall  even  surpass  it,"  Helen 
said,  "and  now  I  must  run  away,  for  I  am 
keeping  you  up." 

"  Wait  just  a  second,"  Randy  said ;  "  I 
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have  such  a  funny  letter  here  from  Prue. 
I'd  like  to  read  it  to  you." 

"  I  would  wait  any  length  of  time  to  listen 
to  one  of  little  Prue's  amusing  letters," 
Helen  said,  nestling  against  a  soft  cushion. 

The  little  missive  lay  upon  the  dressing- 
case,  and  with  the  light  falling  over  her 
shoulder,  Randy  read : 

"Dear  Randy: — 

"  I  lov  you,  I  hav  to  tell  you  caus  if  you 
was  here  you'd  no  it,  but  yor  way  down  to 
Boston  an  I  want  you  to  be  sure.  Johnny 
hit  his  nee  on  a  bukit  he  tumbld  onto,  an 
it  swole,  his  nee  did,  so  he  has  to  step  funny. 
He  gos  funnyer  when  I'm  lookin.  The  boys 
askt  Sandy  if  it  was  awl  rit  to  drink  out  of 
the  hors  trofP,  an  he  said,  Of  caus  its  rit, 
gees  alwas  runs  after  water  where  ever  tis. 

"Ain't  he  funny? 

"  Your  lovin 

"  Little  Prue. 

"P.  S. — Jotham  told  me  he  was  goin 
somewhare  a  week  from  to-day,  an  when  I 
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askt  whare  he  pincht  my  cheek  but  didnt 
tell  me.  I  askt  him  if  it  was  a  nice  plase 
an  he  said  it  was  the  only  plase  he'd  care 
to  go  to.  I  hop  he  isnt  goin'  far  for  I  like 
him  bettern  Jonny  or  Hi. 

«  Prue." 

"  Prue  has  forgotten  all  the  spelling  les- 
sons she  has  ever  had,"  Randy  said,  when 
their  laughter  had  abated  and  they  were 
examining  the  childish  penmanship. 

"  I  wonder  what  part  of  the  village  it  is 
that  Jotham  so  admires.  I  never  heard  him 
say  that  he  thought  one  part  of  it  more  at- 
tractive than  another,  and  if  it  is  any  one  of 
the  surrounding  villages,  why  there's  not 
one  so  charming  as  our  own." 

"  Possibly  he  is  going  farther  for  a  little 
visit  or  pleasure  trip,"  ventured  Helen. 

"  He  couldn't  do  that,  because  he  is  hard 
at  work  with  Lawyer  Everton,  and  could 
hardly  spare  even  a  few  days  for  play.  He 
was  teasing  Prue,  or  it  may  be  that  she  did 
not  quite  understand  what  he  said.  She 
often  takes  a  joke  literally." 
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A  few  moments  later,  with  a  kiss  and  a 
wish  for  fine  weather  on  the  morrow,  Helen 
hurried  away  to  her  own  apartments,  and 
Randy  soon  after  was  dreaming  of  Prue  and 
her  loving  letter. 

The  anticipated  evening  had  arrived.  The 
great  house  was  ablaze  with  lights,  the  air 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  blossoming  plants. 
From  the  library,  behind  a  screen  of  tropical 
foliage,  an  orchestra  was  discoursing  rare 
music,  while  through  the  brilliantly  lighted 
rooms  the  merry  chatter  of  happy  voices  told 
of  the  pleasure  which  filled  every  heart. 
Aunt  Marcia's  fine  face  and  snowy  hair 
were  given  an  appropriate  setting  by  her 
gown  of  bronze  velvet  and  rare  old  lace. 
Helen,  always  beautiful,  shone  resplendent 
in  her  gown  of  white  satin,  elaborately  em- 
broidered in  gold ;  while  Randy,  in  her  frock 
of  white  gauze  spangled  in  gold,  looked  like 
a  rare,  fresh  blossom  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  city  home  to  show  how  sweet, 
how  fair  a  country  lass  may  be. 
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In  Helen's  hair  blazed  a  golden  star 
tipped  with  diamonds;  in  Aunt  Marcia's 
snowy  tresses  a  sunburst  of  diamonds 
twinkled;  on  Eandy's  sunny  hair  rested  a 
wreath  of  fresh  green  foliage,  from  beneath 
which,  at  intervals,  peeped  a  tiny  bud. 

Professor  Harden,  the  elder,  looked  at 
the  woman  whom  in  his  youth  he  had  loved 
so  fondly,  and  admitted  that,  as  a  grande 
dame,  she  was  still  handsome.  To  his  son 
he  said: 

"  At  one  time  I  had  hoped  to  make  her 
my  wife." 

His  son's  reply  surprised  and  delighted 
him. 

"  You  hoped  to,  sir ;  w^ell,  is  it  too  late 
now?" 

Then  the  younger  man  looked  upon  his 
own  beautiful  wife  and  wondered  that 
Providence  had  given  him  so  great  a  bless- 
ing. 

Glancing  toward  Randy,  he  appeared  im- 
mediately to  have  remembered  something, 
and  furtively  looked  at  his  watch. 
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"  Twenty  minutes,"  he  whispered ;  "  just 
about  time." 

He  turned  to  cross  the  room,  when  he  saw 
that  a  guest  had  entered,  unannounced. 
The  man-servant's  attention,  for  the  mo- 
ment, had  been  attracted  by  some  sound  in 
the  hall,  and  Professor  Marden  considered 
that  a  bit  of  luck. 

Eandy,  listening  to  something  which  Nina 
Irwin  was  saying,  did  not  see  the  two  ap- 
proaching. 

"  Permit  me  to  present  a  valued  friend, 
Miss  Kandy.  Mr.  Jotham  Potts;  possibly 
you  have  already  met." 

"  Jotham !  "  cried  Randy,  quickly  offer- 
ing her  hand. 

"  Oh,  then  I  may  call  you  Randy  instead 
of  Miss  Weston,  may  I,  on  the  score  of  old 
friendship?" 

"  Indeed  you  may,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  might  tell  me  how  a  diligent  law-student 
contrives  to  assist  Lawyer  Everton  while  on 
a  runaway  visit  to  Boston." 

"I  am   the  culprit,"   Professor   Marden 
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said,  "  for  I  wrote  a  very  deferential  letter 
to  Lawyer  Everton,  in  which  I  respectfully 
begged  him  to  loan  his  assistant  to  me  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  explained  that  it  was  a  case 
of  necessity.  I  showed  him  that  with  three 
brilliant  ladies  in  this  household  I  was  fairly 
eclipsed,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  the  best  fellow  among  my  acquaint- 
ances who  could  come  to  my  aid,  and  help 
sustain  the  reputation  for  wit  on  the  male 
end  of  the  establishment." 

"  Doesn't  that  sound  plausible?  '^  laughed 
Helen ;  "  I  saw  that  invitation  enclosed 
in  its  envelope,  and  it  was  directed  to  Jo- 
tham.'=^ 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  blushing,"  was  the  quick 
reply ;  "  as  you  say,  the  envelope  was  ad- 
dressed to  Jotham,  but  that's  not  telling 
whether  a  note  for  his  patron  was  also 
enclosed." 

"  You  have  developed  a  talent  for  getting 
out  of  a  difficulty  which  has  the  character- 
istic of  a  certain  stamp  of  legal  genius," 
Jotham  said. 
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"  I  made  no  mistake  when  I  chose  you  for 
an  aid  to  my  wit/'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

And  now  the  music  was  inviting  to  the 
dance. 

As  guest  of  honor,  Professor  Harden 
asked  Randy  for  a  waltz;  Jotham  begged 
Helen  for  the  same  favor,  and  while  the 
young  people  were  whirling  to  the  merry 
music  the  elder  Harden  approached  Aunt 
Harcia. 

"  We  used  to  dance  together,  Harcia,''  he 
said  with  a  smile ;  "  don't  you  think  we 
might,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  take  a  few 
turns  about  the  room?  The  music  is  most 
alluring;  will  you  come?" 

A  moment  she  hesitated,  then  with  a  smile 
as  bright  as  his  own  she  accepted  his  prof- 
fered arm  and  allowed  him  to  lead  her  upon 
the  floor. 

Slowly  the  dreamy  waltz  swayed  their 
pulses;  with  stately  grace  they  trod  its  lilt- 
ing measure,  and  many  a  youthful  pair 
paused  to  admire  the  dignity  and  grace 
which  the  two  old  friends  displayed. 
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"  A  waltz  was  not  a  romp,  Marcia,  when 
we  used  to  dance/'  he  whispered. 

"  Nor  is  it  now,"  she  responded,  "  among 
those  who  are  properly  taught.  There  are 
many  fine  dancers  here  to-night." 

"  None  more  graceful  than  you,  Marcia, 
and  to  think  that  they  should  play  our 
favorite  waltz !    It  is  quaintly  beautiful." 

The  music  ceased  and  he  led  her  to  a  low 
seat,  and  they  watched  the  next  number 
with  interest. 

It  was  a  lively  schottische,  with  castanets 
marking  its  rhythm,  and  it  delighted  the 
dancers  and  caused  them  to  choose  partners 
without  delay. 

Jotham  had  given  his  first  dance  to  his 
hostess,  for  courtesy  demanded  it,  but  al- 
though he  admired  Helen,  his  eyes  sought 
another  figure,  and  he  envied  Professor 
Harden,  who  had,  of  course,  honored  Randy 
as  his  first  choice.  He  was  free  for  this 
second  number,  and  he  crossed  the  room  to 
claim  Randy,  but  before  he  reached  her,  he 
saw   her  whirling  swiftly   away   with   the 
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young  man  with  whom  she  had  been  talking. 
He  was  disappointed,  but  accepted  it  philo- 
sophically. 

"  Better  luck  next  time,"  he  whispered, 
and  sought  Nina  as  a  partner. 


CHAPTER    XI 

bandy's  return 

Nina  was  a  charming  partner,  and  she 
chatted  gayly  of  his  college  days,  espe- 
cially of  that  memorable  winter  which 
Randy  had  spent  at  Helen's  home  while  at- 
tending private  school,  and  she  assured  him 
that  she  prized  both  Randy's  friendship  and 
his  own.  She  spoke  of  the  summer  visit  at 
Randy's  home. 

"  I  shall  always  remember  that  visit,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  you 
and  Randy  for  the  pleasures  which  you  both 
planned  for  me." 

"  You  must  remember  something  else," 
Jotham  replied ;  "  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  with  us.  You  were  city  bred,  and  at 
your  home  a  guest  would  find  everything 
which  could  satisfy  his  love  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  artistic.    We  were  born  upon 
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the  New  England  hills,  and  we  did  our  best 
to  show  you  our  possessions,  our  birthright, 
— the  beauty  of  hill  and  valley,  of  moun- 
tain and  stream." 

"  And  so  you  did,  you  two  dear  friends, 
and  all  uuAvittingly  you  showed  me  some- 
thing more — that  in  a  mountain  village  one 
may  find  true,  loving  hearts  and  gentlest 
courtesy."  She  had  been  laughing  a  mo- 
ment before,  and  her  thoughtful  little  speech 
moved  him  strangely. 

"  Randy  was  right  in  caring  so  truly  for 
Nina,"  he  thought. 

When  the  music  ceased  he  found  a  seat 
for  her,  and  just  at  that  moment  Professor 
Marden  called  him  aside,  and  when  he  had 
finished  speaking  the  first  soft  strains  of  a 
bewitching  waltz  were  sounding.  Ah,  this 
time  fortune  favored  him,  for  Randy,  talk- 
ing with  a  group  of  girls,  stood  very  near 
him. 

It  was  with  rare  pleasure  that  he  guided 
her  in  the  gliding,  dreamy  waltz,  and  it 
seemed  to  him   that  the  diamonds  which 
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blazed  in  the  waving  locks  of  their  queenly 
hostess  paled  when  compared  with  the  little 
wreath  of  foliage  which  rested  upon  Randy's 
bright  hair. 

"  You  cannot  guess  how  delighted  I  was 
when  I  received  my  invitation  for  this  even- 
ing," he  whispered;  "you  were  surprised 
when  you  saw  me,  and  were  you  glad?  " 

"  What  a  question !  Of  course  I  was  glad. 
Why,  I  was  feeling  just  a  bit  homesick  until 
I  saw  you,  Jotham.  I've  always  known  you, 
and  you  seem  like  a  part  of  my  home  life." 

A  dear  little  speech,  truly,  yet  a  quick 
change  of  expression  would  have  told  any 
observer  that  it  was  not  exactly  what  he 
had  wished  for.  Truly,  it  was  reassuring  to 
know  that  she  was  glad  that  he  was  present, 
but  one  question  puzzled  Jotham.  If  she 
thought  of  him  as  a  part  of  her  home  life, 
would  some  new  friend,  possessing  the 
charm  of  novelty,  be  far  more  likely  to  win 
her  regard?  The  question  was  disquieting, 
and  he  resolved  to  dismiss  it  for  the  present 
or,  at  least,  until  it  could  be  asked — and 
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answered.  It  would  be  a  long  time,  he 
thought,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  practice 
patience.  He  determined  to  enjoy  what 
pleasure  he  might,  which  did  not  interfere 
with  his  work,  and  concentrate  every 
thought,  every  effort,  upon  winning  success. 
Later,  when  the  guests  were  admiring  the 
exquisitely  decorated  tables,  and  doing  full 
justice  to  the  dainties  offered  them,  no  one 
of  all  the  merrymakers  was  more  witty  or 
entertaining  than  Jotham;  he  had  pushed 
the  vexed  problem  aside,  that  he  might  do 
his  part  toward  making  the  evening  one  to 
be  happily  remembered. 

In  direct  contrast  with  this  delightful 
party  were  the  entertainments  which  were 
being  enjoyed  in  the  little  village.  Jotham 
and  Randy  were  in  the  city,  but  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  gathered  about  the  festive 
boards,  spoke  often  of  them,  and  many  won- 
dered where  Jotham  might  be. 

"  Where  the  honey  is,  look  fer  the  bee,  I 
say,"  said  a  voice  from  the  end  of  the  table. 
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"  Ef  by  honey  ye  mean  Randy,  she's 
vis'tin'  Mis'  Harden,  Helen  Dayton  that 
was,  but  I  beared  that  Jotham  had  gone  ter 
Boston  on  busmess/'  said  another. 

^'  I  guess  he'll  make  it  his  business  whilst 
he's  there  ter  hunt  her  up,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  which  caused  much  laughter,  and 
made  the  speaker  proud  of  her  wit. 

The  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle  had  met  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  as  usual,  the  gentlemen 
had  arrived  in  the  evening  in  time  for  the 
spread. 

Arthur  Earnshaw  had  not  enjoyed  the 
little  hint  that  Jotham,  if  in  Boston,  must 
have  found  time  to  be  with  Randy.  He 
knew  that  his  friend  had  gone  to  the  city, 
but  believed  that  business  had  been  the 
object  of  the  trip.  The  evening  had  been 
dull  enough  with  Randy  absent;  the  hint 
as  to  Jotham  made  it  all  but  unbearable. 
He  wished  that  he  had  remained  at  home. 
His  unhappy  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
a  conversation  which,  although  spoken  in 
an  undertone,  he  could  not  help  hearing. 
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"  Hev  ye  tried  them  doughnuts?  " 

"  Yes,  I  resked  one.'' 

"  Hev  'nother?  " 

"  Guess  not.  That  'ere  fust  one  was 
tougher'n  Injy  rubber." 

"  Try  them  biscuits ;  they're  prime ! '' 

"  Oh,  be  they.  I  didn't  tech  one ;  I 
thought  sure  my  wife  made  'em,  an'  the  last 
one  er  hern  I  eat  nigh  drawed  my  teeth  out'n 
my  head,  an'  they're  pooty  strong  ol'  snags, 
I  tell  ye,  too.  Almost  ekal  ter  biting  barbed- 
wire,  I  snum !  " 

"  I've  had  three  er  them  sassengers,  an' 
they're  reel  fillin'." 

"  Sh'd  think  they  might  be !  Binks  made 
'em,  an'  they  do  say  he  uses  hide,  hoofs,  an' 
horns !    Ye  don't  ketch  me  eatin'  of  em !  " 

"  Oh,  ye'd  ought  ter  hev  stayed  ter  hum ; 
ye  ain't  gittin'  no  fun  here." 

In  spite  of  his  own  restless  thoughts, 
Arthur  was  amused  with  the  colloquy,  and 
repeated  it  to  Eunice,  who  sat  beside  him. 
She  was  dividing  her  attention  between 
Arthur  and  Jack  Marvin,  and  Jack  was  en- 
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deavoring  to  get  more  than  his  share  of  the 
conversation. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  long  table  sat 
Belinda  and  Jemima  Babson,  and  near 
them,  Phoebe  Small.  As  usual,  the  two 
sisters  found  it  impossible  to  agree,  and 
Phoebe  was  endeavoring  to  bring  them  to 
terms  of  peace.  Those  who  best  knew  her 
declared  Phoebe  to  be  a  happy  girl,  and  a 
glance  at  her  bright  face  would  verify  the 
statement.  The  old,  familiar  frown  of  dis- 
content had  vanished.  The  home  from 
which  in  her  restlessness  she  had  once  wan- 
dered, now  seemed  to  her  a  haven  of  bliss, 
and  she  prized  it  as  she  never  had  before. 
No  fear  that  she  would  ever  again  wander 
from  her  native  village;  it  seemed  to  the 
now  happy  girl  the  dearest  place  on  earth. 
The  city  held  no  charm  for  her.  Once  she 
would  have  envied  Randy  her  delightful 
visit;  now  she  was  grateful  for  the  happy 
village  life.  She  w^as  a  favorite  now,  and 
her  mother  was  proud  of  her  popularity. 

Near  Phoebe  sat  Reuben  Jenks,  and  every- 
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body  knew  that  he  was  her  ardent  friend, 
and  faithful  escort.  Beside  Reuben  sat 
Prue,  in  the  care  of  Philury,  although  she 
was  quite  unaware  that  she  was  under 
espionage,  and  thought  that  it  was  rare  good 
luck  which  placed  Philury  in  the  chair  next 
her  own. 

She  was  busily  engaged  with  a  huge 
cream  cake,  but  suddenly  realizing  that 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  looked 
up  to  learn  its  cause.  Everyone  seemed  to 
be  occupied  with  his  share  of  the  spread,  but 
Prue's  bright  brown  eyes  noticed  that 
Arthur  was  only  idling  with  the  cake  which 
Eunice  had  urged  him  to  accept.  Prue  im- 
mediately believed  that  Arthur  felt  bored, 
and  she  at  once  sought  to  entertain  him  by 
telling  him  her  dearest  bit  of  news. 

"  Randy's  coming  home  next  week,"  she 
said,  "  an'  I  guess  you're  glad,  ain't  you? 
I  am,  an'  of  course  you  are,  'cause  every- 
body is." 

Attention  thus  attracted  to  him,  Arthur's 
face  glowed  with  brilliant  color.    Was  it  a 
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quick  flush  of  delight  at  the  thought  of 
Randy's  return,  or  was  it  annoyance  at  be- 
ing made  conspicuous?  No  one  could  have 
guessed,  for,  gentleman  that  he  was,  he 
would  not  let  Prue  feel  that  she  had  blun- 
dered, and  answered  cheerily  to  please  her. 

"  Indeed,  yes.  Why,  surely,  everyone  in 
town  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  soon 
to  return." 

"  Well,  she's  coming  back  next  week,"  said 
Prue,  as  if  reiteration  gave  added  strength 
to  her  statement,  "  and  Jotham  got  home  to- 
night, but  he  didn't  come  over  to  this  spread, 
I  do'  no'  why,  'less  he  was  too  tired  to.  I 
guess  he  would  have  come  if  Randy'd  been 
here  to  come,  too;  don't  you?  " 

Arthur's  position  was  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable, but  it  was  in  vain  that  Philury 
tried  to  turn  Prue's  attention  in  another 
direction.  What  was  there  as  interesting  as 
the  fact  that  her  dear  Randy  would  soon 
leave  the  city  for  her  country  home? 

"  I  guess  she's  had  an  orful  nice  time 

No,  I  don't  want  any  tarts,  Philury." 
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The  girl  had  sought  to  offer  her  a  treat 
which  would  lure  her  from  her  subject,  but 
the  effort  was  useless. 

"  She  wore  her  dress  with  the  spangles 
sewed  all  over  it,  an'  she  danced  with 
Jotham;  she  said  so  in  her  letter,  but  she 

didn't  say  who  else What  you  pokin'  me 

for,  Philury?     I  ain't  sayin'  anything." 

It  was  then  that  Philury  wished  that  she 
had  not  attempted  to  repress  Prue. 

"Might  jest  as  well  hev  tried  ter  control 
a  grasshopper,"  she  said ;  "  try  ter  stop  her 
one  way  'n'  she'll  hop  t'other." 

Most  unexpectedly,  Philury's  words  were 
verified. 

"  Philury's  got  a  new  hat,"  she  next  de- 
clared ;  "  she  tries  it  on  every  night  and 
mornin'  'fore  the  glass." 

"  Prue !  "  cried  Philury. 

"  Well,  you  do,"  said  Prue.  "  She  does/' 
she  continued,  addressing  the  assembly, 
"  but  she  ain't  wore  it  out  yet.  I  guess  she's 
savin'  it  to  wear  when  Pel'tiah  calls  to  go 
to  meetin'  with  her  Sunday." 
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It  was  with  relief  that  Philury  saw  Mrs. 
Weston  coming  toward  them,  and  she  was 
delighted  to  hear  her  say  that  it  was  quite 
time  for  Prue  to  go  home.  She  loved  Prue 
dearly,  but  there  were  times  when  her  glib 
tongue  was  unruly.  Not  that  she  ever  in- 
tentionally said  any  mischievous  thing,  but 
often  quite  innocently  she  did  say  the  very 
thing  which  would  be  most  likely  to  cause 
consternation. 

Then,  with  wide  eyes,  she  would  look 
around  in  surprise,  and  wonder  what  she 
had  said  that  was  in  the  least  amazing. 
Full  of  mischief  she  was,  but  her  loving  little 
heart  never  intended  to  hurt  or  grieve  her 
friends,  and  thus  it  was  that  her  unique  say- 
ings, however  pointedly  expressed,  were  al- 
ways promptly  forgiven,  and  she  went  her 
way  rejoicing,  sure  that  she  was  dearly 
loved,  and  equally  sure  to  say  the  first  droll 
thing  which  entered  her  curly  head. 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and  sunny, 
with  clear,  blue  sky  and  a  crisp  breeze  blow- 
ing.   In  the  great  kitchen  Philury  was  bus- 
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tling  about,  busy,  as  usual,  and  happy  in  the 
thought  that  she  was  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  Squire's  family.  Aunt  Prudence, 
in  the  pantry,  was  "  settin'  things  ter 
rights." 

The  schoolhouse  had  been  closed  for  re- 
pairs upon  a  defective  chimney,  and  the 
clamor  of  a  noisy  troop  of  boys,  delighted 
with  their  unexpected  holiday,  made  itself 
heard  above  the  din  of  rattling  pans  and 
kettles  which  Aunt  Prudence  and  Philury 
were  strenuously  handling.  As  they  passed 
the  house  they  gave  three  lusty  cheers  for 
Prue,  which  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
Johnny  and  Hi  were  of  the  party. 

Prue  ran  to  the  window  to  watch  them  as 
they  passed,  and  waved  her  hand,  smiling 
and  nodding  with  delight.  Then  she  re- 
turned to  her  seat  upon  the  braided  rug,  and 
again  essayed  to  cut  a  paper  pattern  of  a 
coat  which  might  fit  the  kitten. 

"  Do  come  here,  Philury,  and  hold  this 
kitten  'til  I  can  pin  this  paper  onto  her. 
She's  got  to  have  a  coat  for  every  day,  and 
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one  for  Sunday,  but  I  can't  get  the  arm- 
hole  right,  'cause  she  won't  keep  still.  Here, 
Cloppy,  Cloppy !  Oh,  dear,  you  didn't  come, 
Philury,  when  I  called  you,  an'  now  Cleo- 
patra's run  under  the  stove  I  " 

"Land  alive,  Prue!  Ye  mustn't  pin 
things  onto  them  little  critters;  don't  ye 
know  they  may  prick  theirselves  with  them 
pins?  "  said  Philury. 

"  Well,  how  can  I  make  'em  coats  with- 
out a  pattern,  an'  how  can  I  fit  a  pattern  if 
I  don't  pin  it  on?  "  queried  Prue. 

A  loud  knock  at  the  door  left  her  question 
unanswered,  for  Philury,  guessing  whom  it 
might  be,  hastened  to  admit  the  caller. 

"  Wal,  I  declare,  'Bim'lech !  I'd  no  idee 
'twas  you.    Come  in,  an'  take  a  cheer.-" 

Her  greeting  was  cordial,  but  it  lacked 
enthusiasm.  She  had  thought  to  see  her 
especial  friend,  Peletiah,  and  thus  was  not 
overjoyed  to  see  her  bashful  cousin  awairing 
admission. 

Aunt  Prudence  peeped  from  the  closet, 
and  believing  that  some  tender  confidences 
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might  be  exchanged,  decided  to  assail  other 
tasks,  and  forthwith  sped  up  the  back  stair- 
way to  her  chamber,  thus  leaving  the  two 
cousins  together. 

No  such  thought  had  Prue.  She  found 
the  shy  swain  exceedingly  amusing,  and  if 
he  had  any  news  to  tell,  she  was  more  than 
interested  to  hear  it,  so  she  remained  upon 
the  rug  and  persisted  in  attempting  to  fit 
the  paper  pattern  to  the  kitten.  Her  pres- 
ence did  not  disturb  the  young  farmer.  He 
considered  her  too  small  to  understand  what 
he  had  to  say,  and,  without  a  glance  in  her 
direction,  proceeded  to  pour  forth  the  fears 
and  anxieties  which  perplexed  him. 

"  Ye  see,  Philury,  bein's  ye're  reel  full  er 
spunk "  he  paused. 

"  An'  you  ain't  got  any/'  Philury  added. 

"  I've  got  spunk  with  steers,  an'  sich,  but 
I  ain't  got  none  where  gals  is,"  he  said,  "  an' 
I  think  it's  time  I  spoke  ter  Matildy  reel 
p'inted." 

"  I  should  think  Hwas,  bein's  it's  'baout 
nine  years  ye've  been  waitin'  on  her.    Wal, 
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fer  goodness  sake,  what  ails  ye?  Why  don't 
ye  speak?  She  ain't  got  gee  'nough  ter 
bite." 

"  I've  started  times  and  times,  Philury, 
an'  ev'ry  time  I  was  so  scaret  I  couldn't  get 

no    farther'n,    ^Matildy,    will    ye '    an' 

when  she  said,  ^  Will  I  what,  'Bim'lech?  '  I 
was  so  rattled  I  jest  said,  ^  I  do'  no' ' " 

"Wal,   of  all   the 'Bim'lech,   I   don't 

darst  ter  tell  ye  what  I  think  ye  be,"  de- 
clared Philury. 

"  I  know  what  ye'd  like  ter  say,  Philury, 
an'  I  don't  blame  ye,  but  I've  thought  of  a 
fine  way  ter  tell  her,  an'  yet  not  reelly  tell 
her.  I  want  ye  ter  use  yer  talent  fer  verse- 
makin',  an'  fix  up  some  words  that'll  tell 
Matildy  reel  forcible  how  much  I  keer  fer 
her,  an'  at  the  same  time  ax  her  ter  be  mine. 
Make  a  verse  er  poetry  that  I  kin  sing  ter 
some  chune  I  know.  I  couldn't  larn  them 
outlandish  chunes  ye  make  up,  but  I  kin 
larn  the  words  an'  sing  'em  ter  some  chune 
what  anybody  knows.  Will  ye  do  it, 
Philury?  " 
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"Good  Ian'!  If  I  ever!  Wal,  yes,  Til 
make  up  something  fer  ye,  though  I  mus' 
say  I  never  heared  er  such  a  notion.'' 

His  wish  granted,  he  abruptly  took  his 
departure,  turning  as  he  opened  the  door  to 
say :  "  Write  them  words  on  a  piece  er 
paper,  so  I  kin  larn  'em." 

"  Sartain,"  agreed  Philury.  Then  when 
the  door  was  closed  she  sat  down  upon  a 
chair  and  laughed  until  Prue  dropped  the 
kitten  to  question  her. 

"  Why,  Philury,"  she  said,  "  it  ain't  funny 
that  'Bim'lech  is  so  scared  of  Matildy,  is  it? 
And  are  you  goin'  to  make  the  tune?  " 

"  Sure,  I  am,"  Philury  said,  "  but  I  didn't 
s'pose  ye  noticed  what  he  was  talkin' 
'baout." 

The  muse  seemed  to  have  deserted  Phi- 
lury, for  although  she  thought  much  regard- 
ing her  cousin's  request,  she  could  not  make 
a  verse  which  quite  suited  her. 

One  morning  she  surprised  Aunt  Pru- 
dence by  bursting  into  the  kitchen  exclaim- 
ing gleefully : 
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"  I've  did  it !  I've  writ  the  verse,  an'  ef 
'Bim'lech's  goose  'nough  ter  sing  it  ter  that 
gal,  I  wonder  what  the  result  '11  be?  " 

"  Fer  massy  sake,  Philury !  I  thought,  at 
least,  the  haouse  was  on  fire ! "  declared 
Aunt  Prudence.  "  Let's  hear  the  tune  to 
oncet.  Likely  you'll  feel  better  when  ye've 
let  it  aout." 

"He  told  me  ter  set  the  words  ter  some 
chune  he  knows,  an'  he  wanted  it  ter  be 
forcible,  so  I've  sot  'em  ter  ^  John  Brown's 
Body. ' " 

"  That  tune  ain't  one  ye'd  call  spoony," 
Aunt  Prudence  remarked  dryly. 

"Wal,  listen  ter  this,"  Philury  said. 

"  No  onion  juice  is  stronger  than  the  love  I  bear  for 

you. 
No  gristle  e'er  was  tougher  than  my  true  affection, 

too ; 
I'll  hug  ye  with  a  grip  that  beats  a  cin'mon  bear 

askew, 
Ef  ye'll  be  my  own  best  gal—. 

•'Glory,  glory,  hallelujah. 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah. 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah. 
Will  ye  be  my  own  best  gal?" 
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Aunt  Prudence  laughed  until  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears. 

"  Philury,  ye're  a  case !  "  she  said. 

"Wal,  think  er  any  chap  gaFvantin' 
raound  a  gal  fer  nine  years,  an'  him  not 
darin'  ter  speak  an'  hev  her  know  he  wants 
her!  I  tell  ye  I  don't  know  whether  he'll 
sing  it  or  not,  but  ef  he  does  I  kin  jest  pic- 
ture him  a-settin'  at  her  melodeon  a-workin' 
them  pedals,  an'  jammin'  the  pesky  thing 
full  er  wind,  whilst  at  the  top  er  his  lungs 
he  sings : 

**  *  No   onion    juice    is    stronger,' 

et  cetery." 

^'  I  still  say,  ye're  a  case,"  said  Aunt  Pru- 
dence, and  the  two  laughed  merrily  over  the 
strenuous  love  song,  but  Prue  thought  it  a 
delightful  composition,  and  she  generously 
praised  Philury's  talent. 

^'^  I  don't  think  that  tune's  funny,"  she 
said ;  "  I  think  Matildy'll  know  just  how 
tremenjous  strong  he  loves  her,  an'  that's 
what  he  said  he  wanted." 
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How  the  Squire's  household  watched  for 
the  mail!  Were  letters  ever  more  eagerly 
anticipated  than  those  which  Randy  mailed 
each  morning,  knowing  that  they  would  be 
received  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day? 

They  were  glad  to  hear  of  every  pleasure 
that  she  was  enjoying,  but,  oh,  the  joy  of  the 
letter  Avhich  came  to  them  one  Wednesday, 
telling  them  that  on  the  next  day  she  would 
be  with  them  again ! 

Squire  Weston  told  the  delightful  news  to 
Silas  Barnes,  and  the  usual  group  of  idlers 
told  it  to  their  friends;  Philury  told  it  to 
everyone  whom  she  met  on  her  way  to  the 
village ;  Prue  told  it  to  her  little  playmates, 
until  it  seemed  as  if,  throughout  the  village, 
everyone  was  saying : 

"  Randy's  returning !  Randy's  return- 
ing I  '' 

And  when  at  last  she  came  in  at  the  door 
held  wide  to  receive  her,  how  glad  they  were 
to  see  her;  how  happy  she  was  to  be  with 
them  again! 
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"  IVe  had  such  a  delightful  visit,"  she 
said;  "they  were  all  so  charming  that  it 
was  hard  to  say  '  Good-by/  and  yet  I  longed 
so  to  see  you  all  that  after  I  was  on  the 
train  it  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  reach 
the  little  station  at  the  Center.  Oh,  it  is 
fine  to  visit  dear  friends,  but  home  seems 
even  dearer  when  we  return ! " 


CHAPTER    XII 

WHAT    RANDY     SAID 

For  weeks  Eunice  had  been  furtively 
watching  Arthur,  and  she  knew  that  he  was 
revolving  some  problem  in  his  mind,  and 
knew,  too,  that  he  did  not  care  to  be  ques- 
tioned. His  days  were  spent  in  faithfully 
assisting  upon  the  farm,  but  his  evenings, 
which  usually  had  been  shared  with  her, 
were  now  occupied  with  endless  calcula- 
tions, the  object  of  which  Eunice  could  not 
divine. 

He  had  been  thrifty,  and  from  his  earn- 
ings had  saved  more  than  he  had  dreamed 
possible,  and  now  he  was  constantly  study- 
ing how  to  safely  invest  his  capital  that  he 
might  obtain  the  greatest  interest  at  the 
least  possible  risk.  He  felt  a  feverish  haste 
to  reach  a  point  where  he  could  be  suf- 
ficiently independent  to  think  of  making  a 
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home  of  his  own.  He  had  spent  an  entire 
evening  at  his  desk,  reckoning  until  his  head 
ached  with  the  long  columns  of  figures,  and 
now  on  this  sunny  morning  he  felt  singu- 
larly unfit  for  work. 

Taking  his  hat,  and  telling  Eunice  that 
he  was  going  to  the  Center,  he  started  out 
at  a  brisk  pace,  believing  that  the  walk 
would  refresh  him.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
he  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when 
a  merry  whistle  caused  him  to  turn,  and  he 
saw  Jotham  coming  rapidly  toward  him. 

"  Going  my  way? "  he  asked,  and  as 
Arthur  turned  to  walk  beside  his  friend,  a 
thought  occurred  to  him  which  he  immedi- 
ately put  into  practice. 

With  skill  he  led  the  conversation  toward 
the  subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart,  and 
so  cleverly  did  he  do  it  that  Jotham,  always 
straightforward,  did  not  dream  the  under- 
lying motive  until  after  they  had  parted. 
They  had  been  talking,  each  of  his  own  busi- 
ness interests,  Jotham  telling  of  his  work 
and  study  with  Lawyer  Everton,  and  Arthur 
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of  his  cooperation  with  his  father  and  his 
several  successful  real  estate  investments. 
Arthur's  next  move  was  cautious.  He  ceased 
speaking  of  his  own  affairs,  and  with  a  joke 
referred  to  'Bim'lech  and  his  patient  lass. 

"  Possibly  his  is  not  wholly  a  case  of  ex- 
treme bashfulness;  who  knows  but  that 
money  stringency  may  cause  him  to  hesitate? 
If  that's  the  case  he's  quite  right;  no  man 
should  endeavor  to  bind  a  young  girl  to  a 
promise  of  loyalty  to  him  until  he  sees  his 
way  clearly  to  the  possession  of  sufficient 
means  to  care  for  her  generously.  Don't 
you  say  so?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do/'  Jotham  replied,  and  their 
ways  now  lying  in  opposite  directions, 
Arthur,  lighter  of  heart  than  he  had  been 
for  weeks,  turned,  and,  crossing  the  fields, 
took  a  short  route  toward  home.  As  he 
hurried  up  the  driveway  he  gave  utterance 
to  his  triumphant  thoughts. 

^'^  Noto  I  know  how  the  land  lies,"  he  said ; 
"  he'll  not  ask  for  the  prize  which  we  both 
covet  until  he  has  reached  a  place  where  he 
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is  looked  upon  as  a  successful  lawyer;  that 
.  means  that  he  has  years  to  wait,  while  in 
twelve  months'  time  /  shall  be  known  as  a 
prosperous  man." 

Arthur's  shrewdness  was  well  known  in 
the  village,  and  the  wiseacres  were  free  to 
declare  that  he  already  possessed  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  fortune,  and  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, he  would  one  day  become  a  wealthy 
man. 

It  was  equally  well  known  that  Lawyer 
Everton  valued  his  assistant,  for  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  Jotham  as 
an  earnest  student,  and  to  assert  that  he 
would  win  a  place  for  himself  as  a  brilliant 
lawyer. 

Eunice  was  delighted  with  Arthur's 
change  of  manner.  He  was  cheerful  and 
light-hearted,  and  while  she  wondered  what 
had  dispelled  the  gloomy  mood,  she  did  not 
ask  him ;  it  was  sufficient  joy  to  believe  that 
he  was  happy. 

Of  all  the  people  of  the  village  not  one 
was  more  truly  glad  to  know  of  Jotham's 
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progress  and  of  Arthur^s  financial  success 
than  Joel  Simpkins.  He  liked  them  both, 
and  felt  a  genuine  admiration  for  each ;  but 
one  there  was  whom  he  found  it  impossible 
to  congratulate,  and  that  was  his  brother 
Timotheus.  The  elder  Simpkins's  firm  be- 
lief that  his  youngest  son  was  a  poetic 
genius  had  early  filled  Joel's  heart  with 
jealousy. 

Mr.  Simpkins  had  been  loud  in  the  praise 
of  Timotheus's  literary  efforts;  now,  in 
clarion  tones,  he  proclaimed  the  astounding 
fact  that  the  young  man  had  proved  himself 
to  be  a  brilliant  business  man. 

Joel's  disgust  was  too  intense  to  be  borne 
in  silence. 

"  I  wonder  the  family  don't  git  a  big  drum 
and  tote  Timotheus  'raound  the  place,  a-hol- 
lerin'  what  he's  did  an'  bangin'  on  the  drum 
fer  fear  folks  won't  notice  him,"  he  said  to 
his  wife. 

"Naow,  Joel,  ye  mustn't  mind  'em,"  she 
replied.  "Ye  know  't  his  poetry,  such  as 
'twas,  tickled  'em  almost  aout'n  their  wits. 
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but  that  needn't  bother  you  or  me.  Naow 
what's  this  they're  talkin'  'baout?  I  didn't 
half  ketch  it,  fer  Timotheus  was  so  excited 
that  I  told  him  I  couldn't  make  head  or  tail 
er  what  he  was  tellin'  me." 

"  That's  it,  Joel ;  tell  us  what  'tis  that 
Timotheus  has  did? "  questioned  Mrs. 
Hodgkins,  who  had  entered  without  the 
formality  of  knocking. 

"  I  was  tellin'  Janie  that  I'm  pooty  tired 
er  hearin'  my  folks  tell  er  the  great  head 
what  Timotheus  has  got,  an'  naow  they 
think  he's  jest  ev'lastingly  busted  the 
record.  I  guess  ye  remember  haow  he 
bragged  'baout  a  leetle  piece  er  land  he 
bought  last  year.  'Twas  up  behind  oF 
what-ye-call-him's  barn,  an'  was  'baout  big 
'nough  ter  build  a  shed  on.  Wal,  they  do 
say  it  takes  a  fool  fer  luck,  an'  I  vaow  Ti- 
motheus has  proved  the  reule!  Say,  a  city 
feller  has  bought  the  farm  what  jines  onto 
the  pesky  leetle  piece  what  Timotheus 
owned,  and  he  wanted  that  leetle  piece,  too. 
Wal,  Timotheus  alius  was  as  contrary  as  a 
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mule,  an'  he  vaowed  he  wouldn't  sell.  He 
only  paid  sixty  dollars  fer  it,  an'  the  city 
feller  offered  a  hundred!  Timotheus  was 
stuffy,  an'  the  next  thing  he  was  offered  a 
hundred  an'  twenty-five!  The  more  some- 
one wanted  it,  the  more  he  didn't  want  ter 
sell,  'til  I  swan  ef  that  city  gump  didn't  offer 
three  hundred  dollars  fer  that  piece  er  land 
'cause  it  spiled  the  shape  er  his'n  not  ter  hev 
it.  'Twas  jest  a  obst'nate  streak  in  his  dis- 
p'sition  an'  a  tremenjous  junk  er  luck  that 
gin  all  that  cash  ter  Timotheus,  but  ev'ry 
one's  a-tellin'  haow  smart  he  is,  an'  what  a 
head  he's  got  fer  business." 

"  Three  hundred  dollars,  an'  him  only 
'baout  half-baked !  "  said  Mrs.  Hodgkins, 
and  this  scathing  description  of  Timotheus 
was  as  a  salve  to  Joel's  jealousy. 

Studious  Jotham  had  ever  been,  but  now 
with  redoubled  energy  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  law,  working  with  a  persistence 
which  surprised  Lawyer  Everton. 

"  Why,  Jotham,"  he  said  one  morning,  "  I 
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have  always  known  that  you  were  a  hard- 
working student,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  now  toiling  with  a  furious  zeal." 

"  I  am  determined  to  merit  the  honor 
which  you  conferred  upon  me  when  you 
chose  me  for  a  student  and  assistant,  and 
equally  determined  to  win  a  place  for  my- 
self that  shall  reflect  credit  upon  you  as  my 
instructor,  and  shall  stamp  me  as  a  man 
of  ability,  and " 

He  hesitated. 

"  Yes?  " 

The  rising  inflection  of  the  voice  invited 
him  to  continue. 

The  color  deepened  upon  Jotham's  cheek, 
and  he  bent  lower  over  the  huge  leather- 
bound  volume  as  if  he  could  not  spare  an- 
other moment  from  his  engrossing  study. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  spoke  frankly, 
as  was  his  usual  habit. 

"  There  is  one  other  reason  for  my  hard 
work  and  eager  effort;  I  believe  that  you 
guess  what  it  is,  and  after  all  why  should  I 
not  tell  you?     There  is  one  for  whom  I 
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would  strive  to  overcome  all  barriers,  if 
only  I  might  win  sufficient  fortune  to  en- 
able me  to  offer  her  not  only  my  love  and 
devotion,  but  comfort  and  luxury  as  well. 
You  know  that  I  am  speaking  of  Kandy 
Weston,  the  fairest,  sweetest  girl  that  I  ever 
knew. 

"  Everyone  who  knows  her  values  her 
friendship,  but  two  there  are  who  look  upon 
her  with  something  deeper  than  regard,  and 
each  hopes  earnestly  to  win  the  priceless 
blessing  of  her  love.  If  we  are  rivals,  we 
are  also  friends;  and  I  have  to  admit  that 
while  I  have  endeavored  to  be  worthy  of 
her,  Arthur  Earnshaw  is  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  deserving  competitor  for  the 
coveted  prize. 

"  We  shall  strive  fairly,  I  believe.  I 
would  not  stoop  to  take  any  advantage  of 
him.  When  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so,  I 
will  lay  the  matter  before  her,  and  abide  by 
her  choice.  I  have  one  thing  to  fear: 
Arthur,  without  doubt,  will  soon  be  able  to 
put  his  luck  to  the  test,  and  he  will  have  the 
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advantage  of  being  first  in  the  field,  for  I 
have  years  to  wait  before  I  could  presume 
to  plead  my  cause." 

Lawyer  Everton  had  listened  intently, 
and  for  a  moment  he  appeared  to  be  think- 
ing of  what  Jotham  had  said.  He  looked 
into  the  fine  dark  eyes,  and  saw  the  pain  and 
anxiety  which  the  waiting  cost. 

"  Jotham,  my  son,  for  as  a  son  I  love  you, 
lay  aside  the  books  and  listen  to  me,  and 
first  of  all,  answer  a  few  questions. 

"  You  love  this  dear  girl  truly,  and  if  you 
win  her,  your  own  parents  cannot  more 
eagerly  give  you  their  blessing  than  shall  I. 
Now  one  thing  I  should  like  to  know:  you 
have  appeared  to  be  in  love  with  your 
chosen  profession,  and  I  have  cherished  the 
hope  that  you  would  remain  with  me,  be- 
coming my  junior  partner  when,  later,  you 
are  prepared  to  fill  so  responsible  a  posi- 
tion." 

"And  I  am  fortunate  indeed  to  have  so 
fine  an  opening  offered  me.  I  shall  remain 
with  you,  and  with  redoubled  energy  dem- 
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onstrate  the  gratitude  which  I  cannot  fully 
express." 

"  Spoken  like  a  man,  Jotham,  but  while 
I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  doubt  your  sincer- 
ity, there  is  one  more  question  which  I  wish 
to  ask.    If  rare  luck,  such  as  one  sometimes 

dreams  of  should  send  a  fortune  to  you " 

he  paused,  and,  leaning  forward,  looked 
fixedly  into  the  dark,  honest  eyes ;  "  Jotham, 
if  sudden  affluence  were  yours,  would  you 
still  bend  over  these  ponderous  volumes, 
plodding  day  by  day  to  win  a  knowledge  of 
the  law?" 

"  Yes,  and  three  times  yes !  "  said  Jotham 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  for  if  I 
possessed  a  fortune,  I  still  would  toil  for 
fame." 

Visibly  moved  by  the  assurance  of  his 
quenchless  ambition.  Lawyer  Everton  laid 
his  hands  upon  Jotham's  shoulders  and 
again  bent  his  penetrating  gaze  so  that  each 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  other. 

"  Jotham,  there  is  a  fortune  awaiting 
your  immediate  possession." 
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^'  What,  sir?  Oh,  you  cannot  mean  it,  yet 
I  never  knew  you  to  joke  on  a  serious 
matter." 

"  I  am  not  joking,  Jotham ;  I  am  stating 
a  fact.  You  are  the  possessor  of  a  fortune, 
if  you  will  agree  to  certain  terms  which, 
although  peculiar,  are  not,  I  should  say,  im- 
possible. It  is  a  singular  story.  Let  us  sit 
down  while  I  tell  it  to  you." 

Jotham,  moving  as  if  in  a  dream,  drew  a 
chair  toward  the  one  which  Lawyer  Everton 
had  taken,  and  listened  with  increasing 
wonder  as  the  story  progressed. 

"  In  less  than  a  month  after  you  first  en- 
tered my  office  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  mine  who  is  a  lawyer  in  a  small 
Western  village  asking  me  if  a  family  named 
Potts  lived  in  this  town,  and  stating  that  he 
had  interesting  news  for  them  if  they  could 
be  located.  He  said  that  he  had  papers 
which  stated  that  such  a  family  had  once 
lived  here,  and  asked  me  to  give  any  in- 
formation regarding  them  which  I  possessed 
or  could  obtain. 
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"  You  may  be  sure  that  I  wasted  no  time 
in  assuring  him  that  such  a  family  did  live 
here,  and  that  it  was  the  only  family  of  that 
name  which  had  ever  resided  here,  as  I  had 
learned  by  consulting  the  tax-lists.  His  next 
letter  reached  me  last  night,  and  I  intended 
waiting  until  this  evening,  when  I  should 
call  at  your  home  and  tell  the  good  news  to 
you  and  your  family ;  but  after  all  you  have 
told  me,  I  find  it  impossible  to  hold  the 
secret  any  longer. 

"  Did  your  mother  ever  speak  of  a 
brother?  " 

Jotham's  voice  shook  with  emotion,  which 
he  endeavored  to  control. 

"  Once,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  she  told 
me  that  she  had  named  me  for  her  brother, 
who  went  West  when  he  was  a  young  man. 
He  had  always  been  reticent,  caring  for 
little  else  save  earning  and  hoarding  money. 
Later  she  wrote  to  tell  him  that  she  had  a 
little  son  whom  she  had  named  for  him;  he 
sent  a  letter  to  her,  in  which  he  enclosed  a 
five-dollar  bill,  saying  that  he  sent  it  to  his 
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namesake,  and  assuring  her  that  a  boy  who 
had  the  ability  could  make  a  fortune  with 
five  dollars  as  a  basis,  and  that  if  he  had  no 
ability,  he  could  not  win  success  with  five 
thousand.  She  has  never  heard  from  him 
since,  and  does  not  know  where  he  has  been 
living,  as  no  letters  which  she  has  sent  him 
have  received  replies." 

"  I  am  in  possession  of  facts  which  com- 
plete the  story,"  Lawyer  Everton  said.  "  As 
your  uncle  grew  older,  his  reticence  in- 
creased, and  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse. 
He  had  amassed  a  fortune,  and  among  his 
belongings  when  he  died  was  a  will,  written 
upon  the  cover  of  one  of  his  bankbooks,  and 
witnessed  by  two  friends  of  his  who  are  now 
living. 

"  My  friend  tells  me  that  it  is  a  strong 
will,  and  quite  as  valuable  as  if  expressed 
in  the  customary  legal  form.  By  its  terms 
your  mother  is  given  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  large  estate  is  given  to 
you,  providing  that  you  are  willing  to  take 
his  full  name.    He  states  that  he  does  not 
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object  to  Potts  as  a  middle  name,  but  insists 
that  to  inherit  his  wealth  you  must,  in 
proper  legal  form,  change  your  name  to 
Jotham  Potts  Browning,  declaring  that  in 
his  opinion  Potts  is  not  euphonious,  and 
will  not  harmonize  with  a  fortune.  He  also 
suggests  that  you  continue  to  live  in  this 
country  village,  as  he  believes  that  a  fortune 
is  more  easily  lost  in  a  city.  He  does  not 
insist,  however,  upon  your  place  of  resi- 
dence, but  he  is  arbitrary  regarding  your 
name,  and  makes  it  an  alternative  that 
should  you  refuse  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, you  will  forfeit  the  property,  and 
your  share  shall  be  given  to  the  little  min- 
ing town  in  which  he  lives,  and  shall  be 
used  for  a  fund  to  establish  a  home  for 
destitute  animals,  the  preference  to  be  given 
to  mules.  A  strange  will  of  an  equally 
strange  man,  but  by  acceding  to  his 
strongly-expressed  wish,  you  may  have  a 
fortune  in  your  hand.  What  do  you  say?  " 
"  Say?  "  cried  Jotham;  "  is  there  but  one 
thing  which  I  could  say?     I  am  able  and 
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willing  to  work;  I  loill  work  for  the  fame 
which  I  hope  to  win;  but  with  a  fortune 
within  my  grasp,  I  can  presume,  I  can  dare 
to  ask  for  the  one  thing  which  is  dearer  than 
fame !  " 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  lad,  and  believe  me, 
I  wish  you  success.  The  estate  can  be  easily 
and  promptly  settled,  and  then  you  will 
fully  realize  that  the  fortune  is  yours.  In 
regard  to  Eandy,  I  will  say  that  I  heartily 
approve  your  choice,  and  I  believe  that  luck 
will  favor  your  suit." 

As  he  finished  speaking.  Lawyer  Everton 
gave  Jotham's  hand  a  firm,  reassuring  pres- 
sure. Jotham  returned  the  clasp,  but  his 
eyes  were  far  from  merry,  and  his  lips  with- 
held their  customary  smile. 

"  I  wish  that  I  felt  as  confident,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  have  to  admit  that  now  the  time  has 
so  unexpectedly  arrived  when  I  find  myself 
able  to  ask  the  question,  I  have  not  my  usual 
courage." 

The    news    of    Jotham's    fortune    sped 
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through  the  village  and  caused  a  greater 
sensation  than  it  had  known  for  years. 
Everyone  talked  of  it,  and  everyone  rejoiced. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  "  good  news 
travels  swiftly,"  but  it  does  not  state  what 
direction  it  takes,  and  the  tale  of  the  eccen- 
tric will  which  gave  a  fortune  to  Jotham 
flew  through  the  town  in  a  route  which 
avoided  the  two  families  w^ho,  had  they 
heard  it,  would  have  been  strangely  moved, 
each  in  a  different  manner. 

At  the  Earnshaws'  home  the  news  would 
surely  have  caused  consternation.  Arthur 
believed  that,  with  capital  of  his  own,  he 
had  acquired  prosperity  which  everyone 
must  envy,  and  which  no  one  could  surpass ; 
at  Squire  Weston's  home  there  would  have 
been  general  rejoicing  for  Jotham,  whom 
they  had  always  known. 

Jotham  had  told  only  his  parents,  Lawyer 
Everton  had  told  never  a  word,  yet  it  was 
from  his  office  that  the  news  had  sped  forth, 
carried  in  haste  by  his  servant,  who,  by  per- 
sistently listening  at  the  keyhole  during  the 
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recital  of  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  all  par- 
ticulars regarding  it,  had  obtained,  at  first 
hand,  the  tale  which  had  thrilled  every  ear 
into  which  it  had  been  poured. 

It  reached  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  but  she  was 
detained  in  her  home  by  what  she  termed 
"  a  pesky  batch  er  company,"  and  she  chafed 
under  the  restraint.  Had  she  been  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  she  would  have  trudged  up  the  hill 
to  the  Squire's  house  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
note  its  effect.  There  had  been  no  errands 
which  had  made  a  trip  to  the  Center  com- 
pulsory, and  for  several  days  neither  Randy 
nor  any  member  of  the  family  had  been 
down  to  the  village. 

Arthur,  hard  at  work  all  day,  and  bending 
over  his  desk  in  the  evening,  reckoning  his 
probable  earnings  for  the  year,  heard  not  a 
whisper  of  the  luck  which  was  Jotham's,  and 
Eunice,  away  for  a  few  days'  visit,  had  been 
quite  out  of  reach  of  the  village  news- 
mongers. 

Thus  it  was  that  Jotham,  believing  that 
Eandy  already  knew  of  his  great  good  for- 
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tune,  summoned  what  bravery  he  might  and 
with  the  determination  to  learn  if,  with  ma- 
terial blessings,  he  might  also  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  the  prize  which,  if  won,  would 
crown  his  happiness,  sauntered  forth  with 
a  new  light  in  his  eyes  and  a  heart  beating 
so  that  he  believed  that  its  pulsations  must 
be  audible. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  winter  had 
passed,  and  that  the  late  spring  had  al- 
ready arrived.  The  soft  breeze  stirred  the 
leaves,  and  before  him,  as  if  to  show  him  the 
way  which  he  so  well  knew,  fluttered  a  yel- 
low butterfly.  Over  the  walls  the  trailing 
vines  clambered,  wreathing  the  rough  stones 
in  loving  embrace. 

He  had  left  work  early  that  he  might  has- 
ten to  Randy  to  ask  the  question  which  per- 
sistently thrust  itself  between  him  and 
whatever  tasks  he  had  essayed  to  perform. 

A  moment  he  paused  to  look  back  over 
the  road  that  he  had  traversed.  Would  he 
return  triumphant,  or  would  her  reply,  how- 
ever kindly  expressed,  send  him  away  with 
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the  belief  that  another  held  first  place  in 
her  affection. 

Then,  turning  resolutely  about,  he  has- 
tened up  the  hill  and,  entering  the  broad 
driveway,  walked  toward  the  house,  and  was 
about  to  knock  at  the  door  when  a  blithe 
little  voice  from  a  window  accosted  him. 

"  She  ain't  in  the  house.  Randy  isn't ; 
she's  over  that  way !  "  cried  Prue,  pointing 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  his  taking 
almost  any  direction. 

The  gleam  of  a  light  gown  between  the 
branches  of  low  shrubbery  enlightened  him, 
however,  and,  thanking  Prue  for  her  in- 
tended aid,  he  hastened  away,  intent  upon 
meeting  Randy  before  Prue  could  join  them. 
He  loved  little  Prue,  but  at  this  time  he 
felt  that  she  was  not  wholly  necessary  to 
his  happiness. 

Randy  saw  him,  and  turned  with  a  bright 
smile  to  greet  him.  He  never  remembered 
what  they  talked  of  as  he  walked  beside  her 
along  the  little  path.  He  knew  that  she 
showed  him  her  flowers,  and  that  after  a 
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time,  realizing  that  he  was  unusually  silent, 
she  looked  up  at  him,  a  kindly  questioning 
in  her  sweet  eyes. 

It  was  then  that  he  drew  nearer,  and 
looked  at  her  so  eagerly,  so  intently,  that  a 
soft  color  quickly  suffused  her  cheek  and, 
scarce  knowing  why,  her  eyes  sought  the 
ground,  her  long  lashes  sweeping  her  cheek. 

"Eandy,''  he  said,  "do  you  remember 
how  earnestly  little  Prue  insists  that  in  her 
fairy  book  every  princess  has  a  prince? 
You  have  always  seemed  a  princess  to  me, 
and  the  question  as  to  who  your  prince  w^ill 
be  has  worried  me  almost  beyond  en- 
durance.'' 

Her  head  bent  lower;  the  effect  of  his 
Words  he  could  not  guess. 

"Randy!" 

She  trembled,  but  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes. 
His  voice,  now  hardly  above  a  whisper,  told 
her  what  he  next  might  say. 

"  Randy,  you  have  many  friends,  and  I 
cannot  know  if  you  value  one  more  than 
another,  but  while  I  believe  that  there  are 
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other  true  hearts  that  care  for  you,  I  know 
that  no  one  would  do  more  for  your  dear 
sake  than  I,  no  one  could  be  more  faithful 
to  you  than  I  have  ever  been."  Again  he 
paused.  "  Dear,  could  you  think  of  me  as 
your  prince?" 

Slowly  she  lifted  her  head  until  her  eyes 
met  his.  Then,  laying  her  hand  in  his,  she 
said: 

"  I  never,  for  a  moment,  thought  of  any- 
one else." 

Those  who  have  learned  to  love  Randy, 
and  whose  hearts  have  been  captured  by 
little  mischief-loving  Prue,  may  read  of 
them  again  in  a  new  series  of  books,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  "  Little  Sister  Prue." 


THE  END 
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